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Give of your best to the Master; 

Give of the strength of your youth; 
Throw your soul’s fresh, glowing ardor 
Into the battle for truth. 

Jesus has set the example, 

Dauntless was he, young and brave; 
Give him your loyal devotion, 

Give him the best that you have. 





Give of your best to the Master; 
Naught else is worthy his love; 
He gave himself for your ransom, 
Gave up his glory above; 

Laid down his life without murmur, { 
You from sin’s ruin to save; 

Give him your heart’s adoration, 
Give him the best that you have. 
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Winona Lake School + Theology 


“Cmenica’s Summen Seminary” 


Every man a recognized specialist in 
his Department, both as Educator 


and Author, and true to the Christian 


Fundamentals. 


study. 





Rev.W.E.Biederwolf,D.D. 
President 


vacation time to highly 


An opportunity for ministers, teach- 


ers, students and others to devote 


profitable 





Two Semesters of 15 days each, July 12th to August 17th 








Prof. J. A. Huffman 
Dean 
O. T. Poetical Books 
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Prof. 
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Hebrew 
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Miss Mabel M. Weir 
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Prof. 
John McNaugher 
General Epistles, 
Revelation 





COURSES 


Old Testament (Poetical Books, Minor Prophets), New 
Testament (General Epistles and the Revelation, Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Church History, Greek New Testament, 
Sacred Music, Beginners’ Greek, Beginners’ Hebrew). 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


For students to acquire extra credits to speed up their 
preparation. 

For students to make up needed credits. 

For ministers who began their active work before completing 
their preparation, to complete the same during summer vacations. 

For Pastors to renew their habits of systematic study, to receive 
inspiration and obtain help in relation to present day, critical 
problems. 

For Teachers, employed during the regular school year, to earn 
credits toward higher degrees. 

For Missionaries to devote parts of furloughs to profitable study. 

For Sunday School Teachers to receive equipment for better 
service. 


Courses leading to the degrees: 
B. D., M. A. (in Theology) M. A. (in Rel. Ed.) and Th. B. 
Almost a score of denominations and about as many states and 
several foreign countries were represented in the 1937 session. 
A Place Where Work and Recreation Blend 
Admirable for Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Families 


Winona Lake is one of America’s beauty spots. It is away from 
the noise, heat and dirt of the city. Here are woodlands, lake, hill- 
sides, valleys, trees, birds and flowers. Besides, here is to be had 
instruction with teachers who are among America’s greatest, and 
delightful fellowship with students of various denominations who 
are of the same precious faith. 

Work may be pursued in one or both semesters 


A Twelve Page Prospectus giving complete details of the 1938 
Session may be had for the asking. Address the Dean, 
302 Morton Boulevard - - Marion, Indiana 
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Prof. P. Stiansen 
Church History 





Prof. H. S. Gehman 
The Minor Prophets 





Prof. Rollin Pease 
Sacred Music 





Prof. H. C. Mason 
Philosophy of 
Christianity 
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FACTS TO PONDER 


By Ivan J. Young 











According to an historian, the dis- 
covery of America cost about $7,000. 
* ba cS 


An average of five new comets are 
discovered by astronomers every year. 
* * * 


A one candle power light is visible 
about a mile on a clear, dark night. 
ok * * 


Chicago first used a fire engine in 
1857, when it had 90,000 inhabitants. 


. £¢. * 


More than 10,000 skulls are pre- 
served in the National Museum in 
Washington. 

OK * * 

Mammoth tusks weighing a ton, and 
estimated to be 50,000 years old, were 
recently sold in England. 

* * * 


An average-size tree with a spread 
of fifty feet of foliage under normal 
conditions, throws off five barrels of 
water a day in the form of vapor. 
This is attracted to the clouds and re- 
turns to the earth as rain. 

aK * xx 

More than 350,000,000 human beings 
live in India, almost three times as 
many as in the United States. India is 
only about half as large as the United 
States. 

> 15 

The valuation of the White House 
grounds has been estimated at $15,- 
700,000, and the building itself, $2,300,- 
000. 

* * * 

Approximately 4,000,000 Americans 

suffer from hay fever. 
* * * 


The voting population of the United 
States is estimated at 50,000,000, a 
large number of which never exercise 
the right of franchise. 

* * *~ 

President Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation freed over 3,000,000 
slaves. 





HIS GRACE IS SUFFICIENT 


_Is there in your life some besetting 
sin which you say that you can’t over- 
come? Is there some fault which you 
say you cannot eradicate? Is there 
some hard duty which you say you 
cannot perform? Is there some dream, 
some ambition, some shining goal 
which you say you cannot reach? Is 
there some problem which you say you 
cannot solve? Is there some situation 
so desperate that your head and heart 
throb with anxiety because of it? 

Repeat to yourself the creed of Paul, 
“IT can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” His grace 
shall be made perfect in my weakness. 
Go out, and do, and dare, and achieve 
in that faith. Believe in it with all 
your heart, and act upon it with all 
your being, and you will discover that 
your impossibility has become God’s 
possibility. From Prize Sermons, Ser- 
mon by Douglass Buchanan; Cokes- 
bury Press. 





Books Every Pastor, 
Church Officer or 
Sunday School Teacher 
Should Own - - =; - 





New York 








Creative Controversies 
in Christianity 


By GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D. 


President Theol. Sem. Evangelical and Reformed Churches 


Dr. Richards, who has ranged the fields of both secular 
and religious history, sets forth that controversies that 
have been worth while have been waged around questions 
such as: Whence are we? What and why are we? How are 
we to become what we ought to be? What must we do 
to be saved? What think ye of Christ? Where are we 
going? What are the new heavens and the new earth 
in which dwelleth righteousness ? $1.50 


Teaching Children 


By BLANCHE SCHWARTZ HOLLENBACH 


All these suggestions have been worked out and their 
value tested in actual work. Attention is given to every- 
thing that bears upon the effectiveness and usefulness of 
the Primary and Junior Departments, which are of the 
utmost importance because here is really laid the founda- 
tion for all the other departments of the Sunday 
School. $1.00 


Outline Studies in Luke 


By JOHN L. HILL, D. D. 


Dr. Hill of the Baptist Sunday School Board, Nash- 
ville, brings out the real value of the Third Gospel in a 
vividly practical way. The various sections are outlined 
in detail with suggestive topics and the statements of 
truths that come out of them. A book for individual 
reading and group discussion. $2.00 


The Great Physician 


By G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D. 


Studies of the ministry of Jesus, showing the interviews 
of Jesus Christ with individuals are among the most 
illuminating incidents in the Gospels. His clarity of 
insight, His understanding sympathy, His impartial 
frankness, His respect for personality, His conclusive 
appeal show Him to be unique as Friend, Teacher and 
Saviour. $2.50 


158 Fifth Avenue 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


At All Bookstores 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 
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The Needed Quality 

I am interested in a news report 
which credits Bishop Hughes of the 
Methodist Church with the state- 
ment that our modern preaching 
needs more of the emotional element. 
I can’t whole-heartedly agree. One 
of the reasons that the preaching of 
our day has failed to win and hold 
is that preachers have put too much 
professional emotionalism in their 
message. To my mind our modern 
preaching, above all others, needs 
one quality. That is sincerity. 

The preaching must ring true. 
Regardless of a man’s convictions, 
whatever he says must have the ring 
of sincerity in it. Real sincerity 
does always produce a _ remotional 
response. “It isn’t so much the way 
he says it but the feeling I have 
that he actually believes it,” said a 
friend in commenting on his own 
preacher. 

Preachers of today need definite 
convictions instead of academic theo- 
ries; then, they need the courage to 
be absolutely sincere in their procla- 
mation of these convictions. Prob-- 
ably there will be an emotional ac- 
companiment to this. But sincerity 
should be placed first, emotion sec- 
ond. 

William H. Leach. 
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Bible Lotto 


%, 


Bible Quotto 


THE GAME OF 


BIBLE LOTTO 


& FOR THREE TO FIBTEEN PLAYERS 








FOR IDLE HOURS IN CAMP 


Five Interesting Bible Games 
Bible Rhymes 


A Popular and Successful Method of Imparting Bible 
Knowledge to Groups of Boys and Girls, Youths, and 
Men and Women, or Mixed Groups of All Ages. 
AN ENJOYABLE PASTIME FOR THE HOME 
Three to Fifteen May Play — Simple Rules Prevail. 
Each one of these attractively boxed. i 


CHARACTERS. each, 60 cents, postpaid; or any four for $2.00, postpaid. 
FACTS & PLACES Send for Descriptive Circular 
\Srogress <i'tus Tieanrs GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 

ee eet 6396 BROADWAY Dept. 2 NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Church and Sunday School Supplies of every description 


Bible Traits Bible Books 


Price, 50 cents 
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Winning a War as Bad 


As Losing It 


T IS to be presumed that those who 

are trying to rush this country into 

a war program the like of which we 
have never seen before have some 
thought as to what it would mean to- 
day to win a war. 

There are some who cry out that all 
these preparations are pure patriotism 
—that in time of war we should be 
willing to kill and die for our country 
regardless of whether we win or lose. 
Of course, nobody means just that, but 
many talk that way nevertheless. Prob- 
ably few of those advocating the bil- 
lion dollars appropriation for war 
preparations have ever thought of the 
possibility of dying themselves. The 
dying is to be done by those who get 
no chance to say anything about it. 
By the way, the most exasperating fea- 
ture of the war preparations talk is 
the cool assumption of the militaristic 
that they are the true patriots of our 
land. 


Munition Makers Win 

Another outcry, from an altogether 
different quarter, comes from those who 
declare that at the present day nobody 
wins in a war. The essential truth 
here is not to be lost sight of but there 
are those who win in a war, though 
not in a national or political sense. 
The munition-makers win in a war. 
The revelations of sales of munition- 
makers to both sides in the World War 
make it clear that whoever loses, the 
manufacturers of bombs and poison gas 
will not lose, though we are told in 
these amazing days that such selling 
to both sides is merely an unavoidable, 
though unpleasant, incident. 

In the larger sphere of international 
affairs it may be that in a war one 
side or the other will gain something. 
Those absolutists who say that there 
has never been a justifiable war are 


*Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church. 


By F. J. McConnell* 


extreme. We are now, however, writ- 
ing for the immediate present or for 
some near tomorrow. If we can find 
anybody who can tell us who is to be 
our foe in the war for which we are 
about to spend a billion or two, what 
would winning such a war mean? 


Instantly we hear the reply that the 
billions are to prevent any nation from 
attacking us. If we spend all this 
money there will not be any war. In- 
deed. The race between the European 
nations for armament before the World 
War was more intense than any the 
world had up to 1914 ever seen. I do 
not recall that this race made for 
peace. The truth is that it is not safe 
to have a nation too heavily armed—I 
mean beyond the requirements of what 
we may call international police re- 
quirements. Such a nation after awhile 
gets the itch to pull triggers. It be- 
comes very touchy about its honor. 


War Deters Progress 

Suppose, however, we do pile up 
huge sums for armament and thus pre- 
vent war. The expense will be so 
great that social schemes will soon 
have to go by the board. That is to 
say, there is no progress by that path. 
Suppose now we are wholly sincere in 
our talk about war only for self-de- 
fense. Some nation attacks us and is 
beaten off. Would that be a victory? 
Victory in such case would be barren. 
The defeated nation could not be made 
to pay anything. 

Who won the last war? How much 
better off are the victors than the de- 
feated? All the woes that came on 
Germany came likewise on all the 
others of us. Germany got Hitler as 
the result of the war—and so did all 
the rest of us. Hitlerism is a problem 
of the whole world. His ascendancy 
came out of the defeat of his nation. 
Is that part of our victory? 
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TRALLE’S 
BIGGEST YEAR 


@ This last year has been the 
most successful in the consulta- 
tive career of Dr. Henry E. Tralle, 
who has served, during this pe- 
riod, sixty churches in twenty 
states of the Union, visiting each 
from three to fifteen times, be- 
sides giving helpful advice by 
mail to numerous other churches, 
in his role as Church Management 
adviser in connection with 
church-building and equipment 
problems. 


@ Some of the churches assisted 
spent from $40,000.00 to $400,- 
000.00, while others spent only 
from $3,000.00 to $30,000.00. 
Some of these churches built 
wholly new _ structures, others 
added new construction to old, 
and about one-fourth of them 
limited the scope of their im- 
provements to interior changes 
and new decorations and furnish- 
ings. A limited number of them 
had bad acoustical situations to 


| be corrected. 


@ In every case, Dr. Tralle was 
able to assist in obtaining a more 
adequate and satisfactory result 
than would have been possible 
without his consultative services, 
and at a substantial saving in 
costs. In no case, was his em- 
ployment found to involve any 
added expense. No problem was 
too small and none too difficult to 
enlist his interests and to share 


| the benefits of his extended and 
| varied experience. 


@ For further information and 
for a leaflet containing state- 
ments from church leaders who 
speak from personal experience 
with him, write to the more con- 
venient address. 


HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management, Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
or 
HENRY E. TRALLE 


Church Management, 3741 81st Street 
Jackson Heights, New York City 
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The remarkable beauty of tone ensemble in all Wicks 
organs brings peans of praise from all who hear it 
The reliability of Wicks Direct-Electric Action, used in 
all these organs, large or small, is an outstanding, 
exclusive Wicks feature 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND e ILLINOIS ¢ DEPT. C.M. 
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YOUR CHURCH can have 


AMPLIFIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


set installed. 





+ for as Little as $650! 


& T moderate cost, YOUR 
church can now enjoy the 
glorious music and added 

tela (\\ dignity of MAAS AMPLIFIED 

i {“@e. CATHEDRAL CHIMES. Let us 

show you, without obligation, 

how easy and inexpensive it is to have a 
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Write for Full Information to 





Nililae ORGAN CO./t. 


3015 Casitas Ave.., 
Los Angeles, California 
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O, Little Shoes 












































Travelers Safety Service 


O little shoes with the scuffed-up toes, 
That look so small in his father’s hand, 
Weren’t you proud and big and grand 
When you started this morning for 


No-One-Knows? 


No-One-Knows, with its belfries tall, 
Its golden ramparts and shining towers, 
Knights and fairies and magic powers 
To tempt the heart of a traveler small! 


Now dusk has come and his feet are still 





D“LONG FURNITURE CO 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH WMDUWORK 


Ere ever his knightly spurs are won, 
For his body was broken and crushed and done 


Peuss Chancel Furprrure: Fonts 


THE FACTORY- AT TOPTON Pa 











uipit GOWN 
Pulpit 

Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Tl. 















While yet he trudged to the first green hill. 


O little shoes with the blood-stained toes, 
O light gone out of a boyish face, 
Was this the end of his splendid race? 
Was this his City of No-One-Knows? 
—Anne Sutherland Brooks, 
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Ohe J. and R.Liamb Studios 


Rome -Office-and-Crattshops 


Ornallp, N. J. 


Stained - and -Lieaded- Glass -in- the 
best - traditions - of-Christian- Art 
Mosaics + Interior -Deroration + Murals 














Motion Pictures in Your Church 
16 mm Talking and Silent, and 
35 mm. Silent 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 East Eighth Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The Future of Philanthropy 


NE of the most distressing releases that has 
C) come to this editorial desk is that from the 

Golden Rule Foundation which analyses 
' philanthropic contributions, from 1916 to the pres- 
ent day. It reveals that at no time since 1922 has 
' philanthropic giving fallen to such a low percent- 
age of national income as in 1937. The ratio of giv- 
ing to net income for that year is 2.035%. 


There are reasons for this, of course. Increased 
taxation by federal, state and city governments 
has taken much money that otherwise would be 
given to churches, hospitals and other charitable 
institutions. Then, there is the drying up which 
naturally follows the economic philosophy of the 
New Deal. As the state assumes more and more 
private charities will get less and less. 


Regardless of one’s affections for a socially- 
minded government there is something tragic in 
the attacks it makes upon wealth. Wealth and in- 
dustry have committed their sins. No one gives 
them a clean bill of health. But during the years 
of American history we have produced big business 
men and little business men whose spiritual glory 
is that they have acquired wealth only to endow 
some noble and worthy social enterprise. It must 
be shocking to many of these individuals, in city 
and country, to find that they are branded as so- 
cially unfit. 

There has been a washing out of the old wealth. 
The new millionaires of today have a different 
background than those of yesterday. They take 
the age as they find it. They are probably more 
fatalistic in their point of view than the rugged 
individualists of the past. But it remains to be 
seen if the new wealth is a _ philanthropically- 
minded wealth. Perhaps it will prove to be so. If 
it should fail society it means the death of hun- 
dreds of colleges and charitable projects scattered 
throughout the land. 


Local churches will be less effected than the 
institutions which have depended upon gifts from 
wealth. The churches of the country are very 
democratic institutions compared with some other 
organizations. During the past generation their 
incomes have been shifting from the donations of 
' the few rich to the weekly contributions of the 
| ' average member. Should this tendency be encour- 

' aged and increased, local churches can enter into 
the new economic order without much fear as to 
their future. The teachings of stewardship are 
justifying themselves. 
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What is true of the local churches is only par- 
tially true with the benevolent agencies of the 
churches. They have depended upon gifts from 
churches, bequests and contributions from the 
living rich. Incomes from invested funds have 
been lowered. There is little possibility of an in- 
crease from this source. The earnings of public 
utilities and business corporations are almost sure 
to be kept low by legislation and taxation. Income 
from the living rich depends upon whether the 
new rich will be philanthropically minded. The in- 
— local churches will probably be sus- 
tained. 


It is pretty well conceded that the average 
individual will have a smaller net income in the 
future than he has enjoyed in the past. Taxes, 
increase cost of municipally controlled services 
such as water, light, sewer and other items are sure 
to increase. Even if the wage remains the same 
the net will grow smaller. The burden of govern- 
ment indebtedness spread over the years through 
bond issue must be met sometime. This will enter 
into the picture. We are evidently passing into 
the economic conditions experienced by European 
nations following the world war. 


Personally, we regret the passing of philan- 
thropic wealth. We think that it has a much bet- 
ter story to tell than its spokesmen have given the 
world under the assaults of the new economic sys- 
tem. We believe that there are virtues in creative 
energy, thrift and hard work which characterized 
the pioneer days of America. It is hard to yield to 
the idea that effective government should make its 
first plan that of distribution rather than produc- 
tion. There is a lot which can be said for the suc- 
cessful business man of Main Street who believed 
that he had a divine commission to build wealth 
and share it with his community. In more in- 
stances than his critics will admit his convictions 
were genuine. 


The Christian conception of stewardship is based 
on the idea that man has a divine obligation to 
share his wealth and personality with others. In 
just as much as we are able to convince society of 
the genuineness of the reward of such a personal 
program can we assure the Christian philanthropy 
of the future. I do not see how the church can 
relax in its emphasis upon this principle. If great 
wealth is doomed to pass out we must plan to 
broaden the base of giving; if the new wealth is 
more given to polo than charity we must encourage 
those in the average income brackets to assume 

(Turn to page 518) 
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University of Life Claims Youth 


Here is an accurate, authorized story of the University of Life 

which is most significant among Christian youth movements of 

this day. Publicity has been held back on the movement pending 
developments but now the story can be told. 


of American young people is 

the purpose underlying the or- 
ganization and operation of a Youth 
Movement which has swept the Twin 
Cities, become firmly established in 
many other Minnesota communities, 
and spread to some 15 other states. It 
is called the University of Life. It is 
a two or three hour Sunday evening 
program for young people of high 
school age and above, so built as to at- 
tract and hold young people contin- 
uously and progressively. The man 
behind the movement is Philip Corliss 
Landers, Director of Leadership Edu- 
cation of the Minnesota Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

A word about Mr. Landers would be 
of interest to all who want to know 
more about the University of Life. He 
received his Bachelor of Education and 
Master of Arts degrees from the Bos- 
ton University School of Religious 
Education. He was director of Re- 
ligious Education at Trinity Methodist 
Church of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
until 1930, when he was called to a 
similar position at the great Henne- 
pin Methodist Church of Minneapolis 
where this Youth Movement had its 
birth. Since 1936 he has held his 
present position through which he is 
transforming the educational picture in 
Protestant churches throughout the 
State of Minnesota. Mr. Landers has 
served as dean, three years, of the suc- 
cessful Community Training Schoo] in 
Minneapolis, is now Chairman of the 
Department of Religious Education of 
the Minneapolis Church Federation and 
is very active in the work of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. He is an almost flawless or- 
ganizer, an indefatigable worker who 
possesses the happy trait of completing 
successfully the projects to which he 
commits himself, and an intelligent and 
earnest proponent of the cause of Chris- 
tian education in all of its ramifica- 
tions. 

The University of Life had its birth 
in the Hennepin Methodist Church of 
Minneapolis in 1934 and has operated 
there with increasing success and grow- 


“] | OLDING the Unheld” throngs 


* Pastor 


Judson Memorial Baptist Church, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ing enrollment every year until actually 
700 people are registered in it. Dr. 
Richard Campbell Raines is pastor of 
the church and much of the success of 
the movement has been due to his pro- 
gressive ideas, wise counsel, sympa- 
thetic support, and participation in its 
weekly program. Dr. Raines is a rare 
personality whose influence has reached 
an ever widening group of the city’s 
youth. 

The program has spread under Mr. 
Landers’ aggressive and_ intelligent 
leadership until now there are 12 in- 
terdenominational centers in the state 
with enrollments ranging from 100 to 
350, and a large number of individual 
churches operating successful pro- 
grams. The growth and appeal of this 
new approach are phenomenal. Where 
25 young people came listlessly to a 
local church young people’s meeting 
before, 100 come enthusiastically now. 
Where four churches each had 20 to 
30 youth more or less active in the 
work before, 200 come now to the joint 
meeting and enjoy the entire program. 
The increase in numbers reached is 
more than matched by the increased vi- 
tality of the program in which they 
participate. 

It Grows Rapidly 

The movement has enjoyed rapid ex- 
pansion. It has gripped churches in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Montana, Massachusetts, Kansas, New 
York, California, and a number of other 
states. While the movement began as 
a local church enterprise, its most sig- 
nificant developments have been in the 
interdenominational field. This trend 
is attributable to the supervision of 
Mr. Landers through his present ¢Ca- 
pacity with the Minnesota Council of 
Religious Education and directly as a 
result of requests coming from pastors 
and communities. 

Mr. Landers believes there must be 
a “comehitherness” created by any 
youth program that is to attract and 
that this must be created not only by 
the program elements themselves, but 
by their deep rootings in the present 
day religious interests and needs of 
young people. The University of Life 
is the most widely appealing movement 


By G. Merrill Lenox* 


the writer has ever heard of or ob- 
served. It can be carried out by an 
individual] church with 75 or 80 young 
people but in most communities it needs 
the co-operation of several bodies. 


There are three age levels: high 
school, college-business, and younger 
adults. The evening begins at 5:30 
with a supper, the price of which is 
10 or 15 cents. This is followed by a 
song-fest period supplemented in some 
churches by some wholesome get-ac- 
quainted features. The next period is 
occupied by a chapel worship service 
which in turn is followed by simultan- 
eous interest groups or quests on two 
or three levels. 

The University of Life program 
“reaches the unreached” and “holds the 
unheld.” It reaches and holds the ac- 
tive youth of the church, the inactive 
youth several years out of school, the 
regular Sunday evening society atten- 
dants and unchurched young people. It 
calls forth the best lay leadership of 
the church, challenges it to an attrac- 
tive and needful task, and puts it to 
work in a field which brings forth fruit 
abundantly. The terms of the Univer- 
sity of Life, from 6 to 10 weeks, finds 
ready response to the call for service 
from busy adults who could not com- 
mit themselves to longer or indefinite 
periods of service. 

No finer tribute could be paid to any 
youth program than the testimony of 
a group of university young people— 
“Our University of Life is comparable 
in every way to the high grade pro- 
gram we have through the week—and, 
best of ail, it helps us to interpret the 
world and the life we live from a Chris- 
tian point of view.” 

The interest quests as well as the 
chapel service are spiritually centered. 
Says Mr. Landers, “There is no place 
in a University of Life program for a 
duplication of what young people can 
get elsewhere through the week. There 
is, however, a big place for a spiritual 
interpretation, a religious motivation 
and the creating of right attitudes to- 
gether with the development of skills 
in living in every area in which young 
people think, move, and act.” 

What Adults Think 

What do leading church officials 
think of the University of Life? Dr. 
Arthur A. McBride, superintendent of 
the Congregational Conference of Min- 
nesota writes: “A visit to the Univer- 
sity of Life at F—— goes a long way 
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toward removing any spirit of cynicism 
or pessimism about the possibility of 
interesting the youth of today in worth- 
while things.” Dr. J. A. Rinkel, superin- 
tendent of the Minneapolis District of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church recom- 
mends: “the organization of the Uni- 
versity of Life for every community 
that has the leadership capable of con- 
ducting it.” Dr. William J. Bell, Di- 
rector of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Synod of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, declares enthusiastically: “The 
University of Life demonstrates one 
thing for a certainty: the obvious gain 
is that such co-operation of local 
churches gives more leadership, more 
youth, and a more productive program 
than the SUM of one-church enter- 
prises.” When one finds three influen- 
tial denominational officials completely 
sold on this program in its interde- 
nominational phases, he is more than 
ever convinced of its potentialities. 

What do youth think about it? That 
is even more important. In modern 
slang, most of them declare ‘“‘it’s keen,” 
or “it’s swell.”’ The writer is in touch 
with a large group from a score of com- 
munities throughout the state and he 
has yet to hear any comment upon the 
University of Life excepting that which 
is definitely commendatory. One young 
man states his case well: “The Univer- 
sity of Life,” says Dick Lewis of the 
Macalester Presbyterian Church, “is a 
modern institution designed for modern 
youth. For the first time, the social, 
educational and spiritual needs of youth 
have been combined in an effective and 
attractive program. The urgency for 
such a movement has been felt for a 
long time, and it is no wonder that the 
receiving unanimous support 
wherever it has been introduced.” 
A Sunday Evening 

It is Sunday evening and the clock 
indicates that the hour is half after 
five. A crowd of young people are 
busily engaged in happy conversation 
as they pass by the kitchen window to 
get their plates. What an appetizing 
meal for 15 cents! Thanks to the good 
women of the church who will do most 
anything for their young people. Sup- 
per over, a stereopticon curtain drops 
at the edge of the platform, all lights 
go out, excepting table candles. A spot 
light reveals the Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Life. He makes brief announce- 


plan is 


ments, welcomes special guests and 
presents the song-fest leader. The 
young people sing from the screen 


several old favorites all centered around 
some subject, climaxing with a religious 
hymn on that same theme. As the last 
stanza of the hymn is sung, the group 
makes its way, single file, to the 
church sanctuary for the chapel ser- 
vice, 
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The chapel service? It can be the 
peak of the evening if carefully plan- 
ned. A young person should lead it. 
Young people should participate in it. 
The pastor, a special guest preacher, 
or a really accomplished young person, 
gives a twenty-minute message on some 
live, vital theme that comes to grips 
with the deepest needs of the young 
people assembled. “‘Warmed over ser- 
mons are tabooed” said a guide to visi- 
tors at one University of Life. The 
service is dignified, well-prepared, and 
even more worshipful than many morn- 
ing worship services. 

Then there are the interest quests. 
The interest groups have leaders and 
The leaders are men or 
women carefully selected because of 
ability and experience in a given area 
of life. They know young people and 
are respected by them for their achieve- 
ment and character. They use the 
sandwich method. The bottom slice of 
the sandwich represents the opening 
presentation by the leader. Then comes 
the “filler.” That is, the young people 
ask questions and make comments for 
about forty minutes. The top layer is 
put on by the leader who summarizes 
the discussion of the evening and whets 
the appetite of the members for the 
“sandwich” of the following week. The 
young people go home “helped and 
happy” and they DO COME BACK. If 
there is a University of Life that has 
not brought them back, the writer does 
not know of it. 

Space does not permit any adequate 
discussion of the importance of exten- 
sive preparation, how to take the first 
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steps, the organizational set-up, the 
names and formulation of committees, 
and a multitude of other problems, the 
solution of which constitutes the sine 
qua non of operating a successful Uni- 
versity of Life. All of these matters 
are clearly and adequately set forth 
in a thirty-page mimeographed Manual 
prepared by Mr. Landers and which 
can be purchased for fifty cents from 
him at 405 Oppenheim Building, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. The writer would ad- 
vise every interested person to secure 
this Manual before even beginning the 
consideration of setting up this pro- 
gram. The possession of it will mean 
the difference between failure or medi- 
ocre success and glorious’ success. 

The registering of the name is ap- 
plied for at Washington, D. C. by the 
Minnesota Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Upon request, privilege of us- 
ing the name will be granted without 
expense to any community that will be 
guided by the manual and will endeavor 
to keep high standards. A report will 
be asked for three times a year. 
An Answer to Objections 

The writer would perhaps not be jus- 
tified in expressing himself so con- 
fidently if it were not for the fact that 
the program had worked spendidly in 
his church. His own young people are 
“sold on it” and would not go back to 
the old stereotyped program. It must 
be said, however, that there are two 
problems which ought frankly to be 
faced. The one has to do with local 
church loyalty in an _ interdenomina- 
tional school. Experience, 
proves that when the pastor works 
faithfully in the University of Life, 
his own young people are more loyal 
to him than ever and support better 
his Sunday morning and week-day ac- 
tivities. The other peril is that of rob- 
bing the young people themselves of 
initiative by super-imposing an adult- 
made program upon them. Care must 
be exercised to have the young people 
themselves actively participating in the 
building of the program in all of its 
phases from the ground floor up. They 
must be convinced that it is THEIR 
program. If this is done, the values 
of learning to lead meetings, express 
opinions freely and to pray in public, 
so well recognizéd in the old-type pro- 
grams, will not be lost in the new. It 
ought also to be said that it is rather 
difficult for a city pastor with a large 
Sunday evening congregation supported 
largely by his young people, to par- 
ticipate in a co-operative University of 
Life program, although he could oper- 
ate his own. In spite of these few 
hazards, which can readily be 
come, the writer believes it is the best 
thing on the horizon and has many 
years of useful service ahead of it. 


however, 


over- 
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Muriel Lester Comes to Frederick 


By Milton B. Crist* 


Miss Lester came to the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church. 


The impression she made on that gathering 


is vividly described in this brief paper. 


S Miss Muriel Lester stepped into 
the pulpit there was nothing to 
indicate the rare experience that 

was to follow. She spoke in conver- 
sational tones, and with her pleasing 
English accent, it was a joy just to 
listen to the flow of her voice. It was 
seldom that she used a gesture, in fact 
she leaned quite comfortably on the 
side of the pulpit, and often placed her 
chin in her very expressive hands. Not 
often did she stand straight in the pul- 
pit, but her manner was half her charm. 
And Miss Lester is charming! Many 
times as she spoke and lifted her face 
heavenward it seemed that a beauty 
shone from her countenance. Her ex- 
pressive eyes, sometimes flashed with 
a humor that made you feel good in- 
side, sometimes closed in the spirit of 
prayer and reverence, sometimes looked 
straight into your heart, as if she were 
searching for something. However, it 
is not her manner or looks that remain 
with me today, but her message. 

Many times in the last ten years I 
have listened to the presentation of the 
Christian Gospel as it operates and af- 
fects our social life. But never before 
have I heard such a simple, concrete, 
convincing, common sense, idealistic, 
yet practical, presentation. You ask 
me, what did she say? I cannot tell 
you, except to say that she told us of 
her experience in founding Kingsley 
Hall. How the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ actually worked in the 
lives of those simple folks of East Lon- 
don! 

Miss Lester talked about The Divine 
Imperative and Practicing the Presence 
of God. Everyone within the sound of 
her voice and the radius of her smile 
realized that she was talking about 
something that she KNEW. With her 
it was not theory; it was practice. It 
was in every tone of her voice, the 
flash of her eye, the lift of her head, 
the movement of her hands. Here is 
a person who TRUSTS God. Here is 
a person with her feet on earth, her 
hands busy in the work of building a 
more Christian-like World, yet her head 
is in the clouds, walking, talking with 
God. Which does not mean that she 
is not able to see the world—only that 
she is able to see the world through 
the eyes of The Man of Galilee. 


*Minister, Methodist Episcopal Church, Han- 
cock, Maryland. 


TORCH BEARERS 


Would you set your name among the 
stars? 

Then write it large upon the hearts of 
children. 

They will remember! 

Have you visions of a nobler, happier 
world? 

Tell the children! 

They will build it for you. 

Have you a word of hope for poor, 
blind, stumbling human kind? 
Then give it not to stupid, blundering 

men. 
Give it to the children. 

In their clear, untroubed minds it will 
reflect itself a thousand fold 
And some day paint itself upon the 

mountain tops. 
Somewhere a Lincoln plays and learns 
and watches with bewildered gaze 
This strange procession of misman- 
nered souls. 
Have you a ray of light to offer him? 
Then give it, and some day it will help 
To make the torch which he will use 
To light the world to freedom and to 
joy. 
Clare Tree Major, founder and 
director of the Chidren’s The- 
atre of New York. 








When Miss Lester finished, there was 
no applause. The effect of her mes- 
sage was that all wanted to fall to our 
knees and pray. In fact we sat in 
silent prayer. As we adjourned to the 
dining room you could hear on every 
side: “Wasn’t that wonderful?” “Have 
you ever heard anything like that be- 
fore?” “I can go home and really 
preach now.” Every minister present 
knew within himself that this had been 
a Giant Hour in his life. 


After an enjoyable luncheon, an op- 
portunity was given to ask Miss Lester 
questions. One minister asked what 
should be our position in the present 
war between Japan and China. Were 
we to let the horrible things that Japan 
was doing to go unchallenged? In 
reply to this question, Miss Lester 
gave an answer characteristic of all 
she had said that day. Miss Lester 
urged us not to let ourselves be carried 
away by a particular incident, but to 
see the problem in the large. War 
never solves anything! Dictated peace 
never brings peace! That as long as 
there is war and militarists, there will 
be the killing of innocent women and 
children. That what Japan is doing 
she learned from the Western World. 


That war—whether in Japan, China, 
Spain, Ethiopia, France or Germany is 
always the same. The results are al- 
ways the same. In effect, why get all 
hot and bothered about what is hap- 
pening in Shanghai if we had nothing 
to say about what has happened and is 
happening in Spain. The people of 
Japan, or any other nation, are not 
the real enemies of the world. It is 
the people who make war. That is 
where our battle lies. Use the things 
that are happening in Shanghai, not 
to arouse feeling against the Japa- 
nese but to arouse the world against 
the one thing in the world today that 
threatens the future of the world, and 
that is war. Of course I am not quot- 
ing Miss Lester, but this is what she 
said as I remember it. And when she 
finished that clear exposition of her 
position we did applaud, long and loud. 

And so Miss Lester came to Fred- 
erick. She lifted the hearts of all who 
heard her, and throughout the next few 
months better and more inspiring ser- 
mons willbe preached in Methodist 
pulpits, because of her busy life she 
gave so willingly of her time and her- 
self. Brother ministers, do yourself a 
service, send for Miss Lester’s books 
today. She has a message for you and 
your people. 





PASTORS’ INSTITUTE PLANS 
ENLARGED PROGRAM 


Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, for many 
years minister of the cathedral of 
British nonconformist Protestantism, 
City Temple, London, England, will be 
a leading figure in the Pastors’ Insti- 
tute to be conducted August 1-14 on 
the campus of the University of Chi- 
cago. Others who will participate in 
the program are: Dr. Harold A. Bos- 
ley, director of religious activities at 
Iowa State Teachers’ College; Presi- 
dent Albert W. Palmer of Chicago 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Arthur E. 
Halt; Professor H. N. Wieman; Dean 
E. S. Ames; Professor Fred Eastman; 
Professor W. E. Garrison, literary edi- 
tor of The Christian Century ; Professor 
A. C. McGiffert; Mrs. E. E. McClintock 
of the Congregational Mission Union; 
Professor W. W. Sweet; Rev. Donald 
W. Beatty; Professor Massey H. Shep- 
herd; Professor W. C. Graham, and 
Dr. John Knox, managing editor of 
Christendom. 

The program for the first week will 
give special attention to the interests 
of pastors with college constituencies, 
directors of religious work on college 
and university campuses, and Christian 
Association secretaries, but there will 
be much of interest to ministers of 
other types of churches. The interests 
of ministers of city and rural churches 
will focus attention during the second 
week. 

Besides classes and lectures there will 
be a rich offering of conducted visits to 
Chicago institutions and neighborhoods, 
secial an recreational events. Nothing 
will be left undone to make the experi- 
ence a pleasant and profitable one. 
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The Integration of Religious Education 
Into the Program of the Church* 


N ARTICLE which appeared in a 
contemporary journal under the 
title “Shall the Sunday School be 

Abolished?” has led a vocal barrage 
which has brought to the surface a 
widespread dissatisfaction with relig- 
ious education as at present adminis- 
tered. Far and wide the subject was 
discussed. In Cleveland, one minister- 
ial group made it the subject for dis- 
cussion for three sessions. Every mem- 
ber who had a criticism against the 
church school or the denominational 
programs got it off his chest. It was 
the privilege of the writer to sit in those 
sessions and to record the arguments. 
Looking back at it now, it seems that 
the conclusion an intelligent person 
could reach from the whole thing is 
that there is confusion and ignorance 
as to just what the ideals of Christian 
education are in the local church. To 
use a slang phrase which has become 
pretty good English, “They just don’t 
know what it is all about.” 

Religious education has always been 
handicapped because it came into the 
church as an intruder whose presence 
was not always welcomed. Some of our 
readers may recall the time when 
churches debated as to whether or not 
they should give a roof to the Sunday 
school. Today most churches make 
provision for the church school and sup- 
port it. But the good Christian people 
still suffer from a common delusion of 
dual organizations, the church and the 
church school, which have separate 
identities and programs. 

“Have you been to church?” one 
asks, and the reply often is, ‘“No, but 
I attended church school.” 

The typical church mind segregates 
the program of religious education to 
the church school. If the mind of the 
church officer and church worker does 
this, no amount of organization or 
technique can give an educational pro- 
gram the freedom for growth and devel- 
opment which it should have. We have 
spent considerable money and energy 
building up educational technique, but 
have neglected to start the educational 
process with the first group. 

Start With the Official Board 

Educational idealism and methods 
will never have the place they deserve 
in the program of the church until the 

*This article originally appeared in ‘Ths 


Church School Journal” and is reprinted here 
by special permission. 


official board appreciates the place of 
education in the administration of the 
church. So long as it is restricted to 
the program of the schoo] this is im- 
possible. The entire church is, or should 
be, an educationally growing organism, 
developing year after year. What is the 
sense of erecting a board of education 
in the official body of the church if this 
mental understanding is absent? 

The average church might well afford 
to take a year, giving an hour once each 
month in the meeting of the official 
board to the purposes and program of 
the church. Many of the members, 
both men and women, might be sur- 
prised to learn that the church has 
some objective other than adding new 
members and paying the minister’s 
salary. In these meetings use the 
blackboard and list in black and white 
the various objectives. They would in- 
clude among others: 


William H. Leach 


The Objective in Worship. 

The Objective in Evangelism. 

The Objective in Finance. 

The Objective in Missions and Ex- 


tension. 

The Objective in 
Equipment. 

The Objective in Pastoral Relations. 

The Objective in Instruction. 

The Objective in Sociability. 

The Objective in Influencing Society 
and the State. 

The first thing many 
executives will wish to do is to give 
these matters to special committees for 
consideration. I would fight this, and 
insist that for one year it is the duty of 
the members of the board to sit in and 
get a bird’s-eye view of the entire pro- 
gram of the local church. The special- 
ized treatment under committees or 
departments can be saved for a later 
consideration. As soon as they begin 
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to see just what the church is attempt- 
ing, or should attempt to accomplish, 
one of the great steps has been taken. 
I have in mind now a large metropoli- 
tan church where the official board pre- 
fers that it be not bothered with re- 
ports of the church school. 


“Let the officers there work out their 
program without interference,” the 
men say. This would probably be im- 
possible if this first step in the edu- 
cational program was really taken. 


Next Approach the Organizations 


After the official board has received 
its baptism of program idealism it will 
be wise to repeat the process with the 
various societies. Call the leaders to- 
gether in a council or cabinet. After 
the various objectives of the church 
have been outlined, it is time to show 
each society where it should fit into the 
program which is being set up. Get 
the leaders to think of the organiza- 
tions as functional ones. If there is 
any question about what we mean, ex- 
plain that the organization has some 
particular duty in working out the 
program of the church. 


If a person has a complex of humor 
he might get a lot of fun out of this 
part of the program. As the officers 
of the various organizations come to- 
gether in counsel, let them check the 
list of objectives to see just which ones 
might fall into their particular field. 
It might require ingenuity on the part 
of the women’s circle to find that it had 
a purpose in the program of the church 
other than to raise its quota toward 
the church budget. And it might for 
the first time let all the organizations 
see themselves as integral, functional 
parts of a living organism something 
like that pictured by Saint Paul, “Ye 
have one body but several members 
thereof.” 


The group of men who have the 
Sunday morning Bible class which has 
been competing for male attendance 
with the morning service might catch 
a glimpse of the values of worship 
It is quite possible that the 
music committee could even get a pic- 
ture of its work in an educational sense 
and not merely as one of artistry. And 
it would be a wonderful thing for the 
single-minded educator to see that other 
departments of church work have Chris- 
tian objectives as well as his own church 
school. 


service. 


The unified Sunday morning service 
has done a great deal to break down 
the false distinction between worship 
and education. But its work is ob- 
structed because the preliminary 
ground-work discussed here has not 
been done. People must think unity 
before they can put unity into action. 
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KEEP GOING 


I sought a short swift road to fame, 
But found no path that bore such name; 
I kept on going! 


I found a hard, rough way called work, 
I chose that course and did not shirk; 
I kept on going! 


The winding trail led up a hill, 
The stones were rough, the air was 


chill, 

My heart grew faint: I cried, “How 
long!” 

But Hope replied, “Keep on! Be 
strong!” 


I kept on going! 


At last, long last, around a bend, 
I reached the topmost journey’s end; 
All earth was mine; the skies were fair, 
The race was won—and Fame was 
there! 
Genevieve H. Dey. 








Next Attempt a Functional 
Organization 

You will hear a great deal about the 
word functional in the next few years. 
The old word was expressional. Many 
of our societies were “expressional’” in 


nature. That meant that instead of 
study they gave themselves to the 
mechanics of accomplishment. The 


word “functional” will supplant this. 
The word also implies action, but it 
means action which fits into a purpose 
and a program. 

I have been interested in the discus- 
sion regarding the elimination of 
money-raising schemes in our church 
organizations. One minist@r was suc- 
cessful in removing all sales schemes: 
from his church. But he then found 
that his women’s organization weakened 
because it did not have anything to do. 
Under the first program, it had a defi- 
nite purpose. It was to raise money 
for the church, but when that purpose 
was removed the society was helpless. 
It is not easy to build up a functional 
program for all these societies. It is 
a pioneering work. 

When a study is made, it will doubt- 
less be found that there is overlapping 
in the various organizations. Here is 
a church which has an effective young 
people’s department in the church 


school. It also has an active Epworth 
League. It seems that the young peo- 


ple’s department puts the main empha- 
sis on study, with the social program 
as minor. The Epworth League makes 
its major the social program and study 
is the minor. But there is really no 
need for both organizations when the 
test of functional efficiency is made. 
The functional organization will start 
with the official board. After it has 


made its study of the objectives of the 
church it can then move in to the area 
of technique. How best can it secure 
these objectives? There is sufficient 
experience to make this quite clear. 
It will do it by placing each objective 
which is sought under the supervision 
of a department, or committee, which 
finds its authority in the official board. 
For instance, supervision of instruction 
throughout the church would be in the 
hands of a committee or department of 
education which has its head in the 
church board. Members might be se- 
cured from outside. Leaders of the or- 
ganizations which major in the instruc- 
tion processes may well be included. 
But it could not, in any sense, limit the 
idea of instruction and education to the 
church school. 


This commission, committee, or de- 
partment of instruction, would have the 
obligation of studying, directing, and 
applying educational methods through 
all the societies of the church. The 
Missioary Society would be in its pro- 
vince as well as the school, for is it not 
the chief function of the missionary so- 
ciety education in the processes of mis- 
sions ? 

Each of these departments would 
have the responsibility of study and 
initiative. The department on worship 
would soon know that there is more to 
worship than the “opening exercises”; 
the department of finance would get a 
long-range view of its tasks, and con- 
fine itself to one annual effort to get 
enough money to meet the budget. The 
department on pastoral relations might, 
for the first time in the experience of 
the lay churchmen, find that there is 
something more than taking up the 
preacher’s time when he has nothing 
else to do. 

In the building of this functional or- 
ganization you have accomplished one 
thing—a very important one, too— 
which has not been mentioned. You 
are giving the various church organiza- 
tions and societies an authority which 
they do not possess in the present 
rather haphazard church organization. 
They become the church in action. 
Unity has been accomplished because 
they first thought unity. Then the 
program of the church was_ unified 
through the functional process. 

And you have accomplished another 
thing. The entire church has become 
a functioning body with an educational 
objective. The religious educational 
idea has become integrated into the 
program of the church. 
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A Doctor Looks at the Ministry 


We like to carry, from time to time, expressions of honest laymen 
concerning the ministry. The author of this article is a practicing 
physician of Newark, New Jersey. The paper was originally 


read at the Evangelical School 


of Theology, Reading, 


Pennsylvania. 


Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not unto thine own 
understanding. In all thy ways ack- 
nowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths. Be not wise in thine own eyes: 
fear the Lord.—Proverbs 3:5-7. 


Y friends, I consider the privilege 
of the fellowship of this hour 
and the request that I bring a 
word from the pew a distinct honor. 
I need not assure you that mine is a 
sympathetic voice. I honor the men of 
the ministry as I do no other group. 


As a preface to the few statements 
which I am going to make in this ad- 
dress, I wish to explain that, in the 
course of my professional duties, I 
find myself almost daily in close re- 
lationship to one minister or another 
in my community. Due to this relation- 
ship, I am able to see something of the 
minister’s peculiar position and I also 
understand something of his point of 
view. In other words, I think that I 
am in a position to make a few critical 
comments without being unduly preju- 
diced on the frequently unhonored and 
unsung profession of tke ministry. 
What I have to say, I want to say as 
friend to friend, not in the way of ad- 
verse criticism, but rather in the way 
of suggestions and recommendations. 
I submit them for what they may be 
worth to you—they may not be worth 
anything. 

In the first place, my idea of the 
ideal minister would be one who could 
combine the intelligence and the learn- 
ing as of a theological scholar with the 
knack of being and acting like a real 
human being. In other words, in my 
opinion, there is no profession known 
to man in which personality is so im- 
portant. In fact, I think that it is 
more essential that a minister be an 
effective friend-maker and social] leader, 
than that he be an erudite master of 
theology. Give me a man who can 
make every member of his congrega- 
tion look upon him as a friend, and a 
fellow-worker, and I’ll be content to 
listen to his sermons. All he will need 
is common sense and the ability to use 
it in his preaching, and he’ll have a suc- 
cessful church, I am sure. 

If a minister uses common sense he 


























This physician sets high standards for the 
Christian minister 








will avoid long-winded sermons and 
long- drawn-out services. Probably 
there is nothing so fatal to church at- 
tendance as services that last too long. 
Of course, I realize as well as you do 
that it is not too much to ask that 
people who indulge in all manner of 
time-wasting pastimes throughout the 
six days of the week, should give an 
hour and a half or two hours on Sun- 
day to the worthwhile business of re- 
ligion. But at the same time, I also 
realize that you can’t drive people to 
the Lord. You’ve got to lead them 
to him, coax them along and show 
them the way, and make their progress 
along that way as pleasant and pain- 
less as you possibly can, Then, too, 
we must remember that to a large ex- 
tent going to church is a matter of 
habit, and there is certainly no point 
in trying to make people get the habit 
by the most -difficult method. Make 
the services short and pointed; avoid 
unnecessary embellishments and 
flowery oratory; give the people good 
music of the familiar kinds they know 
and love, give them a chance to sing 
the old familiar hymns; and give them 
the warm hand of friendship in parting 









By Carl H. Wintsch 


after the services. You can’t attract 
people to the church by long sermons. 
You know the old saying that a man 
gets out of life just about what he 
puts into it, and this is equally true 
of a minister. If he sets himself upon 
a pedestal of superiority and looks 
down upon his flock from a great dis- 
tance, his flock will stay at a great 
distance from him. The method and 
attitude just referred to were not those 
of Christ, yet unfortunately, there are 
some ministers today who have for- 
gotten this fact, except in theory. 
Qualities Needed 

Laymen are happy to ascribe to the 
average preacher certain qualities 
which they consider primary and in- 
dispensable. Among these are a satis- 
fying religious experience—one must 
know before he can tell others; a defi- 
nite call to work of the ministry, only 
a divine commission and support can 
justify anyone’s entering and remain- 
ing in the ministry; an honest effort 
to equip one’s self for the duties of 
the ministry—failure to prepare is an 
admission of lack of appreciation of 
the seriousness of the business of being 
a minister; and a personal life that re- 
flects worthily the ideals and principles 
of the ministry—profession without 
practice is worse than empty. Beyond 
these qualities, however, are certain 
other things which the layman would 
find in ministers, and it is to these 
characteristics particularly that I am 
to address myself. 

Intelligence, a most desirable attri- 
bute of any man, is especially becom- 
ing to ministers. The preacher is by 
virtue of the position in which people 
gladly place him a leader. His counsel 
is sought, his opinions are respected, 
his words are heeded. The minister 
must know and must know how to 
think, how to form judgments, and how 
to relate his ideas to the experiences 
of his congregation. There is no royal 
road to this type of intelligence. It 
comes only by hard work, the process 
by which success is attained in any 
line of endeavor. The minister must 
fight mental laziness as he would a 
plague, for its blighting effects are 
none the less deadly. Reading, study— 
hard and continuous study—are the 
only antidotes to intellectual flabbiness. 
Would you be like some great preacher 
in whose success you rejoice? There 
is a way, and it is usually found to be 
the way of severe discipline and toil. 
Until within two years of his death, 
Dr. John H. Jowett, prince of spiritual 
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giants, was in his study at work at 
six o’clock every morning. In our day 
there can be no substitute for intelli- 
gence on the part of those who would 
guide in things spiritual. 

Manliness, incomparable expression 
of masculinity, belongs conspicuously 
to the minister. Resentment and pro- 
test against ridicule and caricature 
will avail nothing. Rest assured that 
some minister somewhere furnished 
the model for such representation, and 
that the public mind is not sufficiently 
impressed with the incongruity to enter 
effective protest. A cringing, apolo- 
getic air has no place in the life of 
the man of God. No less impressive 
is the disgusting effort to be as other 
men, to rate as hail fellow well met, 
to be known as a good sport, to be ac- 
cepted as a regular fellow. Such at- 
tempts, especially bring contempt up- 
on a most worthy calling. Claiming 
no rights that do not belong to men 
in general, accepting no favors that 
are not extended to all, spurning con- 
cessions that would excuse from ade- 
quate compensation, the minister walks 
among his fellows, as an independent, 
self-respecting, red-blooded man, an in- 
spiration to the youth of the com- 
munity, a challenge to its manhood, 
and a reminder of the virility of the 
religion that is his. 

Conviction, “the conscience of the 
mind,” must ever be an obvious quality 
of the minister. In the opinion of the 
laity, lack of conviction is perhaps the 
most serious defect of the modern min- 
istry. The average man, religious or 
otherwise, likes the positive note. 
Goethe, who could not be accused of 
fondness for things religious, spoke 
for the average layman when he said, 
“T will listen to anyone’s convictions, 
but pray keep your doubts to your- 
self.” Men go to the church not 
to be confirmed in their opinions, 
soothed in their sins, or even indulged 
in their positions of prominence; men 
hunger for the truth of God as brought 
through trusted spokesmen for God. 
Pitiful indeed is the church which has 
been transformed into a society of good 
fellows, a social club, or even a literary 
or artistic circle by the attempts of 
the minister to conform to the notions 
or immature ideas of unthinking but 
influential parishioners. The minister 
is the herald of the good news of God; 
for this the hearts of men hunger; for 
lack of this men are starved out of the 
churches. 

God pity the hungry who turn from 
the House of God with only science, 
ethics, literature, philosophy, art, social 
service—stones, for bread; and God 
pity the man in the pulpit who ever 
forgets that his supreme privilege is 
to break the bread of life to starving, 
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dying humanity. The layman has an 
exalted opinion of the pulpit; only the 
minister can lower that opinion. 

Compassion, god-like quality of the 
heart, fills the soul of the true min- 
ister. It is time for the minister to 
resign his commission when a crushed 
heart is just another sorrow, when a 
funeral is just another bereavement, 
when a poor, broken human derelict is 
just another wreck. Jesus never be- 
came accustomed to human misery; 
every case was a fresh case to him, 
and every need was of new importance. 
Sensitiveness to human suffering, with- 
out regard to the rank or position of 
the sufferer, graces the character of 
the man of God, and commends him 
and his master most favorably to the 
world. 

Loving Service, the natural accom- 
paniment and inevitable fruitage of 
holy living, crowns the life of the faith- 
ful minister. “He went about doing 
good” summarizes beautifully the 
earthly career of the Son of God; it 
is enough that any disciple be like his 
Lord. The minister should be jealous 
of his leadership in every conflict 
against greed that would capitalize 
human passions and weaknesses and 
fatten itself while men, women, and 


children die. It hurts to find a minister 
wobbling where human welfare is at 
stake. 

Since a preacher, like other folks, 
is impressed by what he sees and hears, 
it is exceedingly difficult for him to 
maintain an impartial attitude toward 
every member of his flock. The Lord’s 
appraisement of spiritual values, the 
severe reproofs he uttered against the 
proud and covetous, and his never-wan- 
ing sympathy for the poor, the sick 
and the weak cannot leave any pastor 
in doubt as to his course in dealing with 
his members from the most helpless to 
the most self-reliant. His services 
must be available whenever sickness, 
sorrow, or distress come to any of his 
members. When his advice is sought 
on matters of importance or apparently 
trifling affairs, he should be inva'riably 
considerate and sincere. It is unwise 
for him to indulge in gossip under any 
circumstances. As he moves in and 
out among his people or among stran- 
gers, no act or word of his should be 
permitted to betray his high calling. 
Calls must not be too long or too fre- 
quent at the same place. No latch 
strings should be out for the pastor, 
and no undue liberties should be in- 
dulged in by him. The plea of “no evil 
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intention” is of little avail to remove 
the stigma of folly. 

The pulpit is not the place for liter- 
ary reviews. Some pastors are very 
much given to preaching on the various 
“Best Sellers’ when they might be 
better spending their time preaching 
from the book that has been, and still 
is, far above every book, the “Best 
Seller.” If Christ should sit in the 
pew of one of our churches, I wonder 
if he would be satisfied to hear a ser- 
mon on one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The minister is so responsible for 
supplying his people with good food 
that he ought not to make his pulpit 
a place for airing his skepticism or 
doubt. The average congregation is 
not interested in the criticism of the 
Bible, but in the message it contains. 

If a discourse is interesting, the 
minister has done some good, not only 
to himself, but to many others; for an 
interesting sermon impels those within 
hearing distance to give heed, but a 
loosely organized harangue does in- 
finitely more damage than ministers 
suspect, else they would either learn 
to talk in a compelling manner or leave 
their pulpits for the plows which they 
deserted when they had a call to the 
ministry. 

Interesting Sermons 

The question is, nor do I insinuate 
that it is new: How can sermons be 
made interesting? 

To this bugaboo that has confounded 
ministers of all ages I answer simply: 
by employing the same laws of interest 
that the writer of fiction makes use of. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? 

Actually it is not as childish as it 
sounds. There are certain definite laws 
that must be mastered, nor can one 
go out and apply them one hundred 
percent perfect as soon as he has read 
them. Much less can you, after finish- 
ing my address, go into your pulpit 
a transformed man, and deliver a rous- 
ing’ sermon, ever so much better than 
you have heretofore preached, but you 
can do this: You can learn to compel 
nterest, and after understanding the 
principles, by practicing with them in 
every sermon, you will do what the 
writer of fiction must accomplish be- 
fore he sells a single line, you will 
learn how to gain the interest of your 
audience. 

The first thing to do in making a 
sermon interesting is to see that it is 
well organized. That must be taken 
care of when the discourse is being 
planned. Shotgun method of speaking 
has to be eliminated. It is just as bad 
to go before a congregation and at- 
tempt to preach to them using the 
scatter-gun method, the hit and miss 
type of sermon, as it is to stand up 

(Turn to page 484) 


Kach According to Her Ability 


By Mrs. H. M. Campbell, Bellows Falls, Vermont 


There is a lot of good common sense in the philosophy of this 
minister’s wife. 


Each month 
I look first at 
the article for 
ministers’ wives 
and wonder how 
Church Man- 
agement got 
along so well without it. It is not 
only helpful, but interesting as well. 
I have been in the ministry, so to speak, 
for nearly fifteen years, so I am neither 
old nor new. While I have many prob- 
lems as I go along, I have formed a 
philosophy through the years which 
has helped me solve them. 





I had been a worker in my local 
church since childhood and realized the 
need for conscientious service, particu- 
larly in the teaching and leadership of 
the church. When I married a min- 
ister I felt that my greatest contribu- 
tion would be in those fields and with 
the younger people. I also had an idea 
that the adult work is a man-sized job 
and [ still think so. Consequently, I 
accepted teaching and young people’s 
work. The result? Horrors! The 
minister’s wife wasn’t interested in the 
old folks! And what did I do? Being 
over-sensitive, I, at the age of twenty- 
three, took the adult Bible class, only 
to be asked one Sunday during the 
lesson why it was that ministers’ chil- 
dren are always so much worse than 
any others. Fortunately, I had heard 
one of my pastors answer that one and 
I was ready to quote him. He always 
replied that it was because they have 
to associate with the children of the 
parishioners. 

Although the work usually carried on 
by the Ladies’ Aid in the small com- 
munity was absolutely foreign to my 
interests and ability, my husband 
thought that I should go to the Aid 
meetings. And so I went, dragging 
my frail and mischief-making little 
son, disturbing not only the nap of 
that day but having to struggle several 
more to get him back on schedule. How 
I. loathed the sewing and the small 
town talk and the fuel my nervous lit- 
tle youngster added to the fire of their 
trivial gossip. The climax came when 
I took the baby to an all-day sewing 
meeting where he came in contact with 
a feverish child who was coming down 
with measles. Of course he had them, 
and still suffers from the results. At 
the time the ignorant Aiders comforted 
me with the thought that it was a fine 


thing to have them over with. Inci- 
dentally, he has had them twice since. 

My conviction that the minister’s wife 
has very little influence with the ladies 
has been confirmed through the years. 
If she likes to quilt and make aprons 
and talk, about this and that, and if 
she likes to engineer suppers and solicit 
and bake cakes and pies, that is her 
privilege. But if the whole rushing 
business makes her tired before she 
starts, and if it ruffles her calm until 
she is a nervous and irritable wife and 
mother, she is committing a sin to 
force herself to do it, for it will be of 
no help to the church if she does it in 
that spirit. 

On the other hand, I have a cousin 
who is also a parsonage wife. She 
couldn’t teach the infants’ class, but 
she is a marvelous cook and loves to 
help wih suppers. She is also an or- 
ganist of unusual ability and gives 
of her time to make the music in her 
church the best she can. I think it 
would be cruel to expect her to teach 
a class, which—bless her dear little 
red-head—she is too independent to do. 


This, then, is the conclusion I have 
reached and abided by: The minister’s 
wife should give of her services to the 
church, according to her talents, and of 
her own free will, just as any other 
Christian should do. Usually, because 
she is so near the need, she will give 
more than the average, but she should 
never force herself to do things for the 
sake of what people will say if she 
doesn’t. She will rob the vitality of 
the work she can do well, if she is too 
sensitive to criticism. 

Out of this same struggle for per- 
sonal independence, I have had another 
problem. Whenever I make a sugges- 
tion or express an opinion, and either 
by words or by an even more obvious 
silence, my opinion is discounted “be- 
cause I am the minister’s wife.” I have 
a weak moment, occasionally, in which 
I wish I had married the garbage man. 
It is as if we, ministers’ wives, were 
so different that we are not quite nor- 
mal, and I know that some people 
think we never have an independent 
thought or that our chief motive is to 
promote the interests of the good hus- 
band. 

For some time I smiled and behaved 
as becometh a saint but boiled in- 
wardly; now I protest, and preserve 
my self-respect and my calm. I have 
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even learned to anticipate and lead up 
to a suggestion by telling what I did 
before I had any idea of becoming any- 
one’s wife. I have even been bold 
enough to tell how much more I would 
suggest if I were a mere layman. I 
alsa quote Mother, who is as human as 
any of them, who didn’t have a relative 
in the ministry until her children were 
grown, and yet her whole life has been 
spent in Kingdom Building. 


Some ministers’ wives feel self-con- 
scious about their appearance. There 
is no doubt that she should keep her- 
self as attractive as possible. This 
doesn’t mean expensive beauty treat- 
ments nor costly clothes, but it does 
mean plenty of soap and water, fresh 
air and sunshine, rest and nourishing 
food, and careful planning. 


A lady of the manse cannot afford to 
slump mentally. For a couple of years 
I have made it a habit to read on cer- 
tain subjects within my field of spe- 
cial interests and to keep notes. I 
can’t possibly do this and spread my- 
self over the whole church. Another 
policy for the sake of keeping fit, is to 
be a member of the best organization 
outside the church; it widens your 
horizon. 

As a bride, I had been told that a 
minister’s wife should have no close 
friends. I tried that, with the result 
that I was often lonely and a bore to 
the boy friend because I depended too 
much on him. Now I choose my friends 
and no one seems to mind. However, 
I hold strictly to the rule that even 
these close friends get no secrets which 
have been meant for our ears alone. 
It is a thousand times worse for ‘a 
minister or his wife to violate a con- 
fidence than for one of the medical 
profession to do so. Sometimes it has 
taken all the will power I have to play 
dumb. 

Speaking of doctors, one of my most 
valuable ideas came from a doctor’s 
wife. She gave up her place in his 
office because she felt that some of the 
patients resented her presence. I have 
given up calling with my husband for 
the same reason. I have never felt 
unwelcome, but I know people can talk 
better when alone. There are times 
when I am the one called. I am more 
willing to go than not if I can be of 
real service; but to go calling, just for 
the sake of calling, never again! 

Most of the time, being a minister’s 
wife is one of the happiest roles a 
woman can play, if she remembers that 
she is an individual with the privilege 
of choice; and that her efforts may 
reap the richest rewards if she can 
keep loving her neighbors, knowing 
even some of their secret sins; as she 
yearns to have them love her. 
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A Door Which Is a Sermon 


HE Community Church of Welborn, 
dane Kansas City, found itself un- 

der the necessity of rebuilding its 
church due to a disastrous fire. Upon 
the ruins of the old structure has 
arisen a stone Gothic Church of which 
the community is rightly proud. One 
of the significant features of the build- 
ing is the main cntrance to the church. 
The architect, Mr. Ernest O. Brostrom, 
has combined usefulness with rich sym- 
bolism. The door is panelled in cathe- 
dral glass, the frame of which, when 
closed, makes with the transom a large 
cross. Thus the door stands, a per- 
petual symbol of the religion of him 
who came to save the world through 
the Cross; who also taught that “the 


By Fred Smith 


way of the Cross leads home.” Only 
through the Cross do men enter into 
the rich fellowship of the Church. 


More than this is true. The Lord 
of all good life also said: “I am the 
door.” As one looks at many church 
doors, dilapidated, cracked and badly 
sprung one does not see there much 
to understand the significance of the 
simile used by Jesus. But when one 
sees the stone encircled door, with its 
cross articulated into the center of it, 
in the Community Church of Welborn, 
one comes to a new appreciation and 
understanding of the words of Jesus 
with respect to what he meant when 
he said: “I am the door.” 








Doctor Looks at the Ministry 
(From page 483) 

and say: “Brothers and sisters, when 
I came to the church this evening I 
meant to preach to you from John 3:16 
but since getting here I have decided 
to talk about a Mountain-top Exper- 
ience.” That is an open confession 
that you have not prepared a discourse, 
or that you are not a man to make a 
decision and stand by it, one being just 
as bad as the other, for they both 
amount to the same thing in the end. 

The Gospel message contains three 
great truths, namely, the sinfulness of 
man; the way of salvation; and the 
hope of eternity through Christ. The 
minister is responsible for giving the 








The closed door forms a Roman cross 














message containing these three great 
truths to his people. 

The minister should be true to the 
task of preaching the Gospel. He 
should remember that the purpose of 
preaching is to give light. If the win- 
dow through which light comes is clean 
and clear, then the light will also be 
clear, but if it has flaws in it the light 
will not be right. Thus the preacher 
should not have his sermon too clouded 
with other things than the Gospel, that 
the message of the Master will not get 
through. 

Let the minister be a true witness 
of the glorious Gospel of the Son of 
God. He ought to make every sermon, 
in some way, present Christ and him 
crucified. To lead one’s soul back to 
God is a more glorious achievement 
than to be able to present pleasing 
speeches in the guise of sermons. To 
have revealed the Master to a lost soul, 
will be, in the final judgment, accounted 
a worthier thing than to have been the 
greatest scientist or philosopher in the 
world. 

A wistful, eager age waits patiently 
the prophet’s guiding voice. Not since 
Chrysostom called repentant Antioch 
to its knees has such an opportunity 
presented itself to the Christian church. 
It is the day of the priest, the prophet 
and the preacher. 

Blessed is the minister who feels the 
responsibility of preaching the Gospel 
of the living Son of God to a dying 
world. 

The minister should live a life, inso- 
far as possible, protected from diseases 
of the flesh. Bacon wisely observed: 
“They are happy men whose natures 
sort with their vocations.” The various 
groups of tissue cells of our bodies have 
special functions, yet all combine to 
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make a correlated whole, occupied by 
that mysterious tenant—the individual. 
The condition of one’s organs and tis- 
sues have an influence on the thoughts 
and actions of the mind and body. 
Thought does not reside in the mind 
alone; the body as a whole often enters 
into one’s mental attitudes. 


Every minister should develop use- 
ful hobbies. Our vocation is the high- 
way of our life. Our avocations by- 
ways, interesting and full of life. Our 
avocations broaden our culture and en- 
rich our lives. Do not slip into a con- 
dition of idle inefficiency. Grover Cleve- 
land said, “The final thought in all 
work is that we work not to have more, 
but to be more—not for a higher place, 
but for greater worth—not for fame, 
but for knowledge.” Let our teachers 
hand out the torch of knowledge, so 
youth can hold it high and light the 
pathways of our less fortunate brothers, 
and lift the world to a higher plane. 


Now I think I have said enough by 
the way of criticism. You will be 
thinking I am a confirmed fault-finder 
in regard to the church. Those who 
know me will bear witness that such 
is far from being the case. I have al- 
ways been and I am today an active 
booster for the church and for all that 
it means, and I am certainly a booster 
for the ministers. No good minister is 
ever paid enough. The job of running 
a church and leading a congregation in 
the right way is, at best, a thankless 
one. In view of all the unpleasant 
features of the job, it is a wonder that 
men still have the courage to under- 
take the job of the ministry. In speak- 
ing well for the heart and soul and 
head of those who dd choose the pro- 
fession, I believe that they all deserve 
more reward and more appreciation 
than they ever receive. 





A MAN WHO SAW GOD 


I recall the picture in my mind of a 
little man who sat at his bench year 
after year in the laboratory in Saranac 
Lake. He was absorbed in one of the 
most hateful things in all nature—the 
tuberculosis bacillus. I can see him 
now, sitting over his test tubes, flushed 
and sick. He showed me under his 
microscope the spots and lines on the 
litmus-stained slides. All that I could 
see was lines and spots. He saw the 
evidence of eternal laws, he saw the 
vision of humanity at length redeemed 
from a curse; he saw the challenge of 
secrets yet unfathomed; he saw the 
procession of unborn generations call- 
ing him to give the wrestlings of his 
strength and of his mind in entire and 
whole devotion. He saw God. And the 
eager light in his eyes and the laugh in 
his face verified the saying of Jesus: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart; for 
they shall see God.” From Our Com- 
mon Loyalty by Philemon F. Sturges; 
Harper & Brothers. 





What Shall We Charge? 


An Old Problem Repeated 


Should a min- 
ister require 
honoraria? In 
other words, 
ought he to ask 
compensation 
for services 
rendered to organizations outside his 
own church? This is a moot question 
and one upon which there is difference 
of opinion and variation in practice. 
Churches and organizations frequently 
try to get ministers to preach and de- 
liver addresses without compensation. 
I know of a church clerk who called up 
a minister while the pastor of his 
church was on vacation abroad and 
asked if he could preach for them gra- 
tis. 

Before Henry Ward Beecher had at- 
tained a world-wide reputation, a Y. M. 
C. A. asked him to lecture for them 
without compensation “because it would 
increase his fame.” He wired this re- 
ply: “I will lecture for F. A. M. E.— 
fifty and my expenses.” 





Perhaps the most outrageous and at 
the same time amusing attempt to capi- 
talize on a minister’s popularity was 
perpetrated on Mark Guy Pearse, a 
celebrated English Methodist minister 
of the previous generation. He was on 
a vacation in Cornwall. On a hot after- 
noon he had walked along the cliffs and 
came to a village where a tea meeting 
He entered the little 
chapel and took tea. The stewards rec- 
ognized him and one of them ap- 
proached him and said in an anxious 
whisper, “Be you the Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse?” He replied in the affirmative, 
whereupon the steward said, “I thought 
as how you was. Now, do you see, we 
want to raise a little money and a 
thought have struck us. Now do ’ee 
just come out quiet and say nothing to 
nobody, and then we will put ’ee in the 
vestry and we will go into the chapel 
and say, ‘The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, 
author of Dan’l Quorm, is in the vestry 
and can be seed at threepence each, the 
proceeds to go for the good of the 


cause’.” 


was in progress. 


Some ministers never ask for a fee. 
Their feeling is that the church pays 
their salary and therefore they can ren- 
der gratuitous service to other or- 
ganizations, if such service does not in- 
terfere with their church work. If a 
fee is offered they take it, if not, they 
say nothing. And there is real satis- 
faction in rendering service to a worthy 
cause without compensation. 


By Thomas H. Warner 


Other ministers ask for compensa- 
tion when presumably the church or or- 
ganization is able to pay it. 

A Baptist church in England had 
been renovated at coonsiderable ex- 
pense and a heavy debt incurred. They 
decided to ask Rev. Charles H. Spur- 
geon, the outstanding preacher of his 
day, to preach at the re-opening serv- 
ices, knowing that he would draw large 
crowds and that the collections would 
be good. The secretary, who was a 
wealthy man, wrote Mr. Spurgeon ex- 
plaining the situation, and offering to 
entertain him either at his town, coun- 
try or seaside residence. Spurgeon re- 
plied that he was unable to comply with 
their wishes and advised the secretary 
to sell one of his residences and pay 
off the debt. 

Other ministers demand a fee no mat- 
ter what the circumstances may be. 
They either state what it will be when 
the engagement is made, or if the mat- 
ter is left open and no fee is forthcom- 
ing, they ask for one. A pastor of a 
large and comparatively wealthy church 
recently told me he always wrote and 
asked for a honorarium if none was 
offered. 


The former course is the better one 
as it prevents embarrassment. But not 
always. A British minister agreed to 
preach for a church, the fee to be two 
guineas. At the close of the service, 
one of the officials congratulated him 
upon the splendid sermon he _ had 
preached. “Yes,” said the preacher, 
“that is a very good sermon, but you 
should hear my five guinea one.” 

Some ministers are not attracted by 
outside engagements. They are con- 
tent to devote their time and strength 
to their own parishes. Mr. Spurgeon 
was offered by an American lecture 
bureau $100,000 for one hundred lec- 
tures. He replied, ““Why should I leave 
Christ’s work to make money for my- 
self?” An American publishing house 
offered him $10,000 to write a Life of 
Christ. He answered, “There is an in- 
finitely better life of Christ in the four 
gospels than I or any other man can 
write.” 

Other ministers have courted fame 
and fortune by delivering lectures and 
popular a‘dresses. Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage was the most popular American 
preacher and lecturer of his day. His 
fees were from $500 to $1,000 a lecture. 
In 1890, he was offered $150,000 for 
three hundred lectures to be delivered 
in one year. 
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William Jennings Bryan used to say 
that no man could earn a million dollars 
honestly. Yet he bequeathed a million 
and a quarter in his will. How much of 
this made by lecturing nobody 
knows. 


was 


Fifty years ago last December, an 
item appeared in the London Christian 
World which read as follows: 

“Will Carr’s-lane, will Lewisham, 
will the City Temple follow the exam- 
ple of Mr. Berry’s congregation at 
Wolverhampton? asks a_  correspon- 
dent. That is to say, will these, and 
other rich churches, make provision 
whereby their several pastors, being 
set free from routine, shall be able 
to go about the country: and preach to 
the smaller churches without being 
specially paid by the latter for their 
services? At present, urges the writer, 
the big men are monopolized by the 
big churches, and the former are never 
heard by the small churches, except 
when called in ‘as a_ speculation to 
raise money.’ Yet they are wanted to 
conduct missions, to start revivals, and 
generally to lift men to a higher spir- 
itual life.” 

Does not this situation persist? 

Last year, for some reason, the ques- 
tion of ministers’ fees became acute in 
Great Britain. Criticism seems to have 
centered upon Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
who has recently assumed the pastorate 
at City Temple, London, the historic 
church whose pulpit has been occupied 
by Dr. Joseph Parker, Dr. Reginald J. 
Campbell, Dr. J. Fort Newton and Dr. 
Frederick W. Norwood. Mr. Weather- 
head made a statement in the City 
Temple Tidings with regard to services 
and lectures outside his own church, 
which the Christian World character- 
ized as admirably frank. 

Later, he amplified his statement in a 
lengthy letter to the Christian World.* 
He expresses his distaste at having to 
write about his own work. He deplores 
the malicious gossip and false stories 
that have been circulated, and states 
that his friends had asked him to fol- 
low Dr. Parker in making a statement 
about fees. 

He quotes Dr. Parker’s 
ment as follows: 

“As an arrangement for self-protec- 
tion, I am driven to announce the fol- 
lowing as my charges for general pub- 
lic service; in all cases traveling ex- 
penses must, of course, be paid: 

“Preaching on behalf of the salaries 
of poor ministers .. . Nothing. 

“Preaching for ministers whose sal- 
aries are less than 100 pounds a year 

. . Nothing. 

“Preaching at the opening of chapels 

. Six volumes of standard literature. 


pronounce- 


“Attending tea meetings Fifty 
pounds. 

“Going to bazaars A hundred 
guineas. 

“Serving on committees Two 
thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Weatherhead continues: “Self- 


*December 23, 1987. 
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The Minister and Workmen’s 


Compensation 


ANY, if not most, of the state 

workmen’s compensation 

are so worded as to entitle min- 
isters to awards against their employ- 
ing churches, or the churches’ insur- 
ers, for injuries sustained in the 
course of their employment. But diffi- 
culty often occurs in judicially deter- 
mining just what activities of a pas- 
tor may be regarded as falling within 
the “course of employment.” For 
example, take the case of Freeman vs. 
Salem Reformed Church, 190 Atl. 159. 
Plaintiff, pastor of a church at Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania, was requested to 
go to the nearby home of an elder, who 
had just died, to make funeral arrange- 
ments. But, having ample time before 
he was to make the call, plaintiff 
drove to Allentown on a private mis- 
sion. On his way back to the elder’s 
house, he was injured in an automobile 
accident, and made claim against the 
church, and the insurance company 
which indemnified the church against 
liability for workmen’s compensation, 
for an award covering his injuries. 


laws 








protection drives me also to set down 
a few facts: 


“1. I fear that I cannot accept one- 
tenth of the invitations to preach 
which reach me at the City Temple. 
... If I do accept an invitation to take 
services, no fees will be required. As 
Dr. Parker said, traveling expenses 
will be expected. It has never been my 
practice to name a fee but to leave the 
matter to those who arrange the serv- 


ice. Literary societies, of course, are 
on a different basis from church 
services. 


“2. In regard to psychological treat- 
ment, no fees ever have been charged, 
or ever will be charged by me or by 
any of the five doctors with whom I 
work in clinical co-operation. Many 
grateful patients press to be allowed 
to give something. What is thus given 
goes to church funds... 

“3. A number of people have written 
complaining that books are sold in the 
porch of the City Temple.” His reply 
to that is that as all profits go to the 
church funds he cannot see much dif- 
ference between buying a book and 
putting money in the collection. 

“4. No fees have ever been received 
by me for broadcasting at a religious 
service either from the pulpit or from 
the | studio. . Ministers are paid 
nothing and they rightly regard it as 
sufficient reward to be allowed to get 
their message over to such a vast, and 
generally speaking, appreciative con- 
gregation.” 

The question, Should Ministers Re- 
quire Honoraria? still remains. 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


The Pennsylvania Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and the Court of 
Common Pleas for Bucks County ruled 
that an award was proper, but the 
Pennsylvania Superior Court held the 
contrary, on an appeal being taken to 
that tribunal. 

The Superior Court seems to have 
recognized that a minister acts in the 
course of his employment when he goes 
to a home to assist in making funeral 
arrangements. But it was held that in 
this case plaintiff so far departed from 
route he was called upon to use for 
that purpose that he could not be 
deemed to have been acting in the 
course of his employment at the time 
of the accident. 

Said the Superior Court: “Claim- 
ant’s occupation was designated as a 
‘minister of the Word’ to preach the 
gospel, to exercise pastoral oversight, 
to dispense the holy sacraments in con- 
junction with the elders, to admin- 
ister Christian discipline, and give 
himself wholly to Christ in his church. 
Under such a calling it is difficult to 
define the exact boundaries of such 
employment, but it undoubtedly was 
the purpose of the employment that 
claimant’s ministrations were in _ be- 
half of the members of the Salem Re- 
formed Church and cannot be so ex- 
tended as to include all and every 
activity of such individual. * * * 

“To permit an employee to fix his 
own limitations far beyond the sphere 
of his normal activities would be to 
avoid the very language of the act. It 
certainly cannot be regarded that go- 
ing a distance of approximately sixty 
miles was the usual method of per- 
forming his pastoral duties, when a 
journey of a mile or so, within the 
limits of the borough was all that was 
necessary. AS we view these facts, 
the deviation from claimant’s employ- 
ment was so substantial as to amount 
to an entire departure, and the employ- 
ment was not resumed until he had at 
least reached a point in reasonable 
proximity to the sphere of his usual 
duties.” 


MINISTERS’ FEES 
The article by Mr. Warner on minis- 
ters’ fees opens up a big field for dis- 
cussion. No letters will be published 
in the Church Management Directory 
for 1938 but we shall be glad to have 
your comments for the September is- 


sue. 
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Labor Legislation in America 


This is the concluding article in the series by Professor Ludlow 

which we have called “The Minister’s Social Primer.” Professor 

Ludlow occupies the chair of Political Science and Sociology at 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


HE subject of old age pensions has 

been very popular in this country 

since the Townsend Movement has 
come into existence. There is no doubt 
that the individual initiative has shown 
itself to be too weak in handling the 
problem as a whole and that the state 
should offer some method of protection. 
There are three ways by which the state 
can sponsor old-age insurance and pen- 
sion. First, the voluntary old-age plan 
of insurance allows the government to 
subsidize private oldage schemes ini- 
tiated by unions, employers or by em- 
ployers and employees together. This 
method is simply that the government 
sells annuities at more favorable rates 
than private insurance companies. In 
France and Japan where this method is 
used it has been found that it has not 
been entirely successful in covering all 
workers. The second type of old-age 
insurance is the compulsory system. 
Here it is almost always contributory 
in that employers and employees make 
their payments into a state regulated 
fund. In some cases the government 
also contributes. Under this plan the 
employees receive pension regardless 
of whether he needs it or not. The last 
type of system is what one may call 
state-conducted charity plan. Here the 
state, together, in a few cases, with 
local political divisions, bears the en- 
tire expense. 


The first attempt in this country to 
pass legislation on old-age insurance 
was in 1903 when Massachusetts pro- 
posed such a bill. The first law on the 
subject was passed in 1914 by Arizona, 
but it was declared unconstitutional by 
the state supreme court. The next 
vear, 1915, Alaska enacted the first 
statute to go into actual operation. 
During the World War nothing was 
cone toward passage of legislation on 
the subject but in 1923 three more 
states enacted old-age pension laws. 
Montana, Pennsylvania, and Nevada in 
that year passed laws but the state 
supreme court of Pennsylvania declared 
that law unconstitutional in 1924. In 
1928 six states had old-age insurance 
laws on their statute books—Wiscon- 
sin, Montana, Nevada, Maryland, Colo- 
rado, and Kentucky. Two great indus- 
trial states, New York and Massachu- 


setts, in 1930, were added to the grow- 
ing list while the years 1933 to 1935 
found some two dozen more states being 
added to the list of states caring for 
its old aged workers. There is no 
doubt—if we are to believe recent 
studies—that it is much more economi- 
cal to maintain old-age insurance than 
almshouses. The “Old-Age Security 
Herald” in a study published jin 1932 
showed that in some cases poorhouse 
assistance cost as much as three times 
pension relief. This study made by 
the American Association for Old Age 
Security found monthly savings from 
$15 to $40 a person. 

The present trend is definitely to- 
ward mandatory laws and state aid. 


By William L. Ludlow 


The Federal Social Security Act of 
August 1935 will have a tendency to 
make state pension laws more uniform. 
The Social Security Board’s approval 
of state laws is conditioned upon cover- 
age in all counties, financial partici- 
pation by the states, an opportunity 
for hearing to applicants denied assis- 
tance, age limit of 65 years by 1940, 
a five-year state residence requirement 
in the last nine years, including one 
year continuous residence and lastly 
no disbarment of any United States 
citizen. On basis of these require- 
ments far from a majority of the states 
have been able to become eligible for 
Federal aid. 

During the ancient and medieval 
periods of history labor was performed 
by slaves and serfs whose position: was 
one of status and not of contract. 
Slaves were property from birth and 
serfs were born bound to the land. As 
the centuries passed workers achieved 
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a position through the master-and-ser- 
vant relationship which was really one 
of contract. With the passing of the 
handicraft era the master-and-servant 
relationship was replaced by the em- 
ployer-employee, free-contract stage. 
In the nineteenth century, in particular, 
the employer-employee relationship 
proved to be more advantageous to the 
employer than to the employee. In the 
worker’s struggle against the bondage 
of debt finds a landmark in the United 
States Supreme Court decision in 1910 
when in the case of Bailey vs. Alabama 
a federal law was upheld in which it 
was stated that no contract to work in 
payment of a debt was enforceable or 
legal. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 

In 1894 New Zealand became the 
first country in the world to pass a 
law containing minimum-wage require- 
ments. It was Australia, however, that 
passed the first act concerned primarily 
with this subject. Since that time 
there have been some sixteen countries 
passing legislation of this kind. Among 
these countries have been Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Hungary, Mexi- 
co, Argentina, Canadian provinces and 
several others. In the United States 
there have been various attitudes to- 
ward minimum-wage legislation. Mas- 
sachusetts led the way with the first 
domestic law in 1912. Eight other 
states, Wisconsin, Utah, Washington, 
Nebraska, Oregon, California, Minne- 
sota, and Colorado, followed with mini- 
mum-wage legislation in 1913. By ten 
years later, 1923, Texas, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Puerto Rico, District of 
Columbia, Kansas, Arkansas, and Ari- 
zona had been added to the growing 
list. It was that year however that 
the five-to-three decision of the Su- 
preme Court held the mandatory Dis- 
trict of Columbia statute unconstitu- 
tional in the famous Adkins vs. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital case. In 1925 and 
again in 1927 the United States Su- 
preme Court held cases arising over 
the Arizona and Arkansas laws to be 
unconstitutional. These cases being de- 
clared unconstitutional brought a halt 
for this kind of legislation. In 1925 
Wisconsin did pass a law modelled in 
a way which would be consistant with 
the Supreme Court’s decisions. 

No other states acted on this subject 
until 1933 when New York passed a 
law which was both permissive and 
mandatory. After the wage board 
makes a decision on any case brought 
to its attention, only publicity is to be 
used to secure obedience during the 
first nine months, but thereafter the 
order is enforceable by fine or imprison- 
ment. In 1933 Utah a mandatory min- 
imum-wage bill was passed which was 
similar to California’s statute. By 
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June of that year, 1933, five other 
states had enacted this kind of legis- 
lation. Among the states which have 
in operation the minimum-wage law to 
a greater or less extent are New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New York, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, 
and Washington. What has been the 
opinion of impartia] students of the 
effects of minimum-wage laws? Have 
the results been what their advocates 
claimed? Such studies as Commons 
and Andrews, Principles of Labor Leg- 
islation, R. Broda, Minimum Wage Leg- 
islation in Various Countries, and V. 
R. Morris, Oregon’s Experience with 
Minimum-Wage Legislation and others 
have shown these generalizations to be 
true. In the first place, low wages in 
certain sweat shops have been raised 
in countries where minimum-wage laws 
have been operating. Secondly, in 
spite of some evidence to the contrary, 
workers’ productivity has in general 
not been lessened because they were 
receiving minimum wages. In _ the 
third place, no increased unemployment 
among sweated workers except the mi- 
nority of poor ones can be attributed 
specifically to minimum-wage laws. In 
the next place, prices of commodities 
may have been slightly increased. 
Moreover, unionism has not suffered 
from minimum-wage legislation. In 
the last place, competition with em- 
ployers in states having no such laws 
has not specifically resulted in any ap- 
preciable migration of enterprise, al- 
though it may have been a contributing 
factor, as in the shoe and textile in- 
dustries of Massachusetts. In short, 
all impartial studies have showed that 
minimum-wage laws have operated 
beneficially for society as a whole. 

When we consider the subject of 
laws dealing with hours we find that 
governmental regulation has been of 
three general kinds. First there are 
restrictions on the number of daily and 
weekly hours that can be worked. In 
the next place, there are restrictions 
on night work. Lastly, there are pro- 
visions for rest periods of various 
kinds, such as lunch periods, vacations, 
and holidays. These three types of 
restrictions apply in turn to three 
groups in society—men, women, and 
children. 
Hours of Labor 

Ever since President Van Buren 
ordered the ten-hour day for govern- 
ment navy yards in 1840, the hours for 
government workers have been better 
than the average worker in industry. 
By the acts of 1968, 1892, and 1912 the 
federal gove~nment established the 
eight-hour day for its employees. The 
right of the state to fix the hours of 


its own employees cannot be questioned, 
and in 1903 the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Atkin vs. 
Kansas, extended this right to the em- 
ployees of private contractors doing 
work for the government. In two de- 
cisions our Supreme Court has held 
that the commerce power gives Con- 
gress the right to legislate on the prob- 
lem of hours and in another decision, 
Erie Railroad Company vs. New York 
in 1914, our highest tribunal declared 
that federal statutes on the subject 
take precedence over conflicting state 
laws. The constitutionality of hours 
laws in mining was settled in the Hol- 
den vs. Hardy case in 1898 where the 
Supreme Court upheld the Utah law 
as a valid exercise of: police power. 
Very little legislation has been passed 
limiting work periods for men in manu- 
facturing. In 1905 the Supreme Court 
held a New York law providing a ten- 
hour day for bakers to be unconstitu- 
tional. But in 1917 the Court had 
either changed its mind or personnel 
for it held constitutional Oregon’s all- 
inclusive ten-hour statute as a public 
welfare and police-power measure. The 
United States Supreme Court has not 
had an opportunity to pass upon con- 
stitutionality of the eight-hour laws 
enacted by the states but no doubt they 
would be upheld with the present com- 
position of the Court. 


The Massachusetts ten-hour day of 
1879 was the first enforceable hours 
law for women in this country. Many 
other states followed and such legis- 
lation became general when in 1908 
the Supreme Court upheld the Oregon 
statute in the case of Muller vs. Ore- 
gon. At the present time all of the 
states but four— Alabama, Florida, 
Iowa, and West Virginia—have passed 
legislation protecting women employees 
by some sort of hours. California has 
the most inclusive legislation for the 
protection of women in industry. With 
its Industrial Welfare Commission to 
enforce its labor legislation California 
provides for universal hour eight-hour 
day, a forty-eight hour week, one day’s 
rest in seven, one hour for lunch, and 
no night work in certain industries. 
Indiana stands on the other end with 
its sole regulation of prohibiting night 
work for women. There are eleven 
states which have eight-hour laws, one 
having an eight and half hour, eighteen 
have nine hour, seventeen have ten- 
hour, and the rest (mostly southern 
states) have up to twelve hour laws. 
Some states make different limits for 
different industries. In about seven- 
teen states night work is prohibited. 
Most states have legislation prohibit- 
ing women from working in certain 
industries. Ohio for example has a very 
complete list of occupations and Wis- 
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consin makes even broader regulation 
by instructing her industrial commis- 
sion to bar women from any work 
hazardous to their health or welfare. 
About half of the states have enacted 
legislation which require employers to 
furnish certain things which go to make 
up a favorable place to work. 


During the past two decades we have 
witnessed rapid developments in the 
field of child-labor legislation. In 1870 
there were about 739,000 boys and girls 
from the ages of ten to fifteen gain- 
fully employed. The census figures 
show that there was a gradual increase 
until two decades ago when a decline 
began. The number of children be- 
tween the ages of ten and seventeen 
employed in 1920 was 2,800,000 which 
is about thirty per cent more than the 
number in 1930. Those employed in ag- 
riculture form the largest per cent 
gainfully employed. The census figures 
show that of the 2,145,959 employed 
45.4 per cent were used in agriculture, 
21.7 in manufacturing, 3.5 in trans- 
portation and communication, about 
8.8 in such work as clerks in stores, 
newsboys, the remaining occupations 
being various kinds of domestic and 
personal services. 

The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee has claimed that children under 
sixteen are three times as liable to ac- 
cidents as adults employed in similar 
work but the writer believes that this 
statement is somewhat doubtful. How- 
ever, among the 900,000 injured in six- 
teen reporting states in 1928-1929 there 
were 12 per cent under the age of 
twenty-one. It should be noted that 
large numbers of children who are in- 
jured are illegally employed. Every 
state now has a compulsory schoo] at- 
tendance law, the common ruling being 
that all children must go to school up 
to and including the age of sixteen un- 
less they have already completed the 
eighth grade. Twenty-six states and 
the District of Columbia make it man- 
datory for children under sixteen to 
pass a physical examination in order 
to secure an employment permit. 

The lack of uniformity among states 
on child legislation has been one of the 
weaknesses of this kind control. The 
result has been that now we find be- 
fore our states a federal child labor 
amendment being considered. Congress 
has attempted several times to pass 
federal legislation which would make 
uniform child labor laws for the forty- 
eight states. In 1916 it passed a law 
prohibiting the shipment in interstate 
and foreign commerce of any goods 
produced in mines or quarries in which 
children under sixteen were employed 
or in factories or canneries in which 
children under fourteen were employed 
or in which children between fourteen 





Those Who Listen to Students 


By Carl Schneider 


The author suggests prayers for those who must listen to student 

preachers. Yet he makes out a good case for the people and the 

preacher. At present the author is the student pastor of the 
Methodist Church, St. Helena, California. 


MONG those to be remembered in 

intercessory prayer are those 

patient souls who listen to the 
preaching of a Student-Minister. Pa- 
tience is their chief virtue. To their 
patience add godliness, to their god- 
liness, brotherly kindness, to their 
brotherly kindness, love. For here are 
some of the unsung heroes and heroines 
of the church. May the church remem- 
ber them, pray for them. They are do- 
ing a work for which the church prob- 
ably is, at least ought to be, thankful. 
They are giving the student a practical 
experience he cannot get in the Semi- 
nary. 

It may be they are giving more than 
they receive heeding well the admon- 
ition of our Lord: “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” They give 
the student a salary, however small, 
helping him to meet seminary expenses. 
Into their homes they invite him, feed 
him well, so that he gets at least one 
good meal a week. Some confide in 
him, presenting human problems which 
he meets confidently, but with imma- 
turity, and then hastens to the semi- 
nary library for a book which may or 
may not tell him what he should have 
said or done. His people trust him 
with the last rites of a loved one, with 
the Religious Education of their chil- 
dren, with the character building of 
their Young People. They chew dili- 
gently upon the mixture of bread and 
stones their Student-Pastor feeds them 
from the pulpit, and praise him for 
his help whether or not help has been 
given. 

God bless the people of the Student- 
Field. They are sheep who have an 
occasional shepherd, who has only be- 
gun to learn about the needs of the 
sheep, and whose knowledge of the 


wolves is gleaned only from books. 

The training received by the student 
is of everlasting value to him. It is 
his first parish, a first love forever 
dear to him. 


Having recently completed work on 
a Student-Field the writer has come 
away enriched by friendships, sick-room 
experiences, death-bed conversations. 
Here has been a taste of that work 
which is called the “Most glorious in 
the world.” 

But, also, he has come away wonder- 
ing. Wondering if any real influence 
for good has been exerted in making 
individuals and community more Chris- 
tian. Wondering this because he knows 
what the people on the field will say: 
“Well now he has gone. We'll have to 
start all over again. Wonder what the 
next one will be like?” 

Is it fair to the field? That’s exactly 
what must happen. They must start 
all over again, spend a year getting 
acquainted with the new man, listen 
again to old familiar ideas in new, 
young dress. There is not much chance 
for the church to grow, to develop, to 
labor and plan on a permanent basis. 
Why? What is there to look forward 
to unless it be that in another two 
years they’ll have a new man? 

The argument on the other side is, 
of course, worthy. The student must 
meet expenses. He must learn to 
preach somewhere. He must learn to 
meet human problems and _ pastoral 
problems. Where but among people in 
a church can he best learn? 

The people in the church may take 
a beating while he is learning. But 

. well, God bless them. And you, 
dear church, remember them in your 
prayers. 








and sixteen worked more than eight 
hours a day or forty-eight hours a week 
or between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. In 1918 
we find the Supreme Court by a five 
to four vote declaring the law was an 
infringement on children’s and em- 
ployers’ freedom of contract within the 
several states. This was the famous 
case of Hammer vs. Dagenhart that 
was challenged by southern employers. 
Congress, undismayed by this rebuff, 
enacted another law in 1919 which was 





designed to check child labor in this 
country. This time the federal taxing 
power was called upon to justify the 
act, an excise of 10 per cent being levied 
on the net profits of employers in the 
stipulated industries who violated any 
of the law’s restrictions. In 1922 the 
Supreme Court again declared the law 
unconstitutional by holding that Con- 
gress had no right to use the taxing 
power for the regulation of something 


(Turn to page 508) 
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The Meaning of Worship 


O worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness; fear before him, all the earth. 
—Psalm 96:9. 


RITUAL of sacrifice or religious 
ceremony is observed by those 
races which are low in the scale 
of human life. The modern man bows 
before something, whether it is him- 
self, his money, his business, or his 
God. The problem of today is to get 
the people to bow before the right 
altar. The right altar represents the 
God who has made man, and then there 
are many altars which represent gods 
which have been made by man. Before 
which one to bow is every man’s choice. 
When on Sunday morning you have to 
make a choice between the Church and 
the stock market reports, or between 
the Church and something else, you 
are definitely choosing your altar. 
Many there are who bow down be- 
fore the wrong altar because they lack 
both knowledge and imagination. Man 
who measures his height in inches and 
his days on earth by three score years 
and ten, speaks of a hundred million 
light years. A light year is the dis- 
tance light will travel in one year. 
Light will travel from the sun to the 
earth, a distance of 93,000,000 miles, 
in eight minutes. If light will travel 
that far in eight minutes, then imagine 
if you can, how far it will travel in a 
year. Man can_ photograph stars 
which are 100 million light years away. 
There are stars infinitely larger than 
our earth, and which are so far away 
that their light travelling at a terrific 
speed, has not yet reached our earth. 
Men would not worship at the wrong 
altar if they used this knowledge, and 
would allow their imaginations to move 
on beyond these astronomical facts. A 
look into the heavens on a starry night, 
should at least capture what little 
imagination we may have, and cause 
us to sing in sheer wonderment, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” The 
letters of the alphabet thrown on a 
heap will not arrange themselves into 
an inspiring piece of poetry. Neither 
could the universe have thrown itself 
together. St. Augustine said, “I asked 
the sun, Are you God? I asked the 
moon, Are you God? I asked the wind, 
Are you God? They all replied with 
one voice, We are not God; he made 
us.” From the infinity of space look- 
ing down upon the naked soul of man, 
there comes in clear accents the voice 


*Minister, First Reformed Church, College 
Point, New York. 
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of him heard by Moses on Mt. Sinai, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me!” 

If all our churches were leveled to 
the ground, there would still be the 
stars. These cannot be taken away. 
Here we bow before the right altar. It 
is a humbling experience to see some- 
thing so much greater than ourselves. 
As Studdert Kennedy has put it. 

“I must have God. This life’s too dull 


without, 

Too dull for ought but suicide. What’s 
man got 

To live for else? I’d murder some one 
just 


To see red blood. I’d drink myself 


blind drunk 
And see blue snakes if I could not look 


u 

To son blue skies and hear God speak- 
ing through 

The silence of the stars.” 

But when all this has been said, it is 
nevertheless true, that although God 
is vaguely recognized and worshipped 
he is to many only a blurred name or 
a mysterious force. Such a world as 
this, so vast and so orderly was made 
by a force to be sure, but it is an in- 
telligent force, and intelligence can be- 
long only to a person. God, then, is 
a person. 

God Is a Person 

Since God is a person, all his revela- 
tions in nature, history, and human 
experience were not complete until he 
finally appeared in the form of a per- 
son. : That person was Jesus. Such an 
able thinker as Henry Nelson Wieman 


A Sermon by J. J. Sessler* 


says, “God was in Jesus.”’ God could 
not have much meaning to us until he 
became embodied in a person. Such 
words as love and hate Rave not much 
meaning in the abstract, but when they 
take possession of a person, we know 
what love is, we know what hate is. 
When God took possession of Jesus 
Christ, we really found God. The ever 
escaping God of the stars, the moun- 
tains, the seas, and the flowers, walks 
with us in Christ and our confused 
brains find rest and peace in his words, 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 
At any rate, man cannot imagine a 
God better than Jesus. We cannot 
think of God apart from Christ, o1 
think of Christ apart from God. Jesus 
lived love. Again and again, he said 
that God loved them with a love like 
unto his. In various ways he ex- 
pressed the thought, “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” There 
can be no real worship of God apart 
from Jesus Christ. His presence is 
mighty real to multitudes today. One 
might think that the hymn, “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul,” was written when 
Jesus was walking with the disciples 
in Galilee. It was written by Charles 
Wesley seventeen hundred years after 
the Lord of whom he sings had de- 
parted physically and bequeathed to us 
his spirit. Our easiest approach to 
God in worship is by Jesus Christ. 

What is worship? The sum and sub- 
stance of the many definitions of wor- 
ship is that it is communion with God 
in which God speaks to man, and man 
to God. This communion with God may 
be expressed or unexpressed. It is the 
spirit of man rising to meet the spirit 
of the living God. It is a personal ex- 
perience of God. Worship is finding a 
place where God may find us. No one 
statement can sufficiently define it. 
Dwight Bradley would very nearly en- 
compass the whole field of worship in 
twelve postures of the soul: 


It is the soul searching for its counter- 
part. 

It is a thirsty land crying out for 
rain. 

It is a drop in quest of the ocean. 

It is a man listening through a tornado 
for the still, small voice. 

It is a sheep lost in the wilderness 
pleading for the rescue of the good 
shepherd. 

It is the same sheep nestling in the 
arms of the rescuer. 

It is the prodigal returning to his fa- 
ther. 

It is a poet enthralled by the beauty 
of a sunrise. 

It is time flowing into eternity. 
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It is a man climbing the altar stairs 
to God. 

It is a workman pausing for a moment 
to listen to a strain of music. 

It is man expressing his entire per- 
sonality. 

How shall we worship? Much of 
worship is a repetition of ancient litur- 
gies which embalm dead _ theologies. 
Such worshippers will be disappointed, 
yecause they are seeking escape from 
the hard realities of the world into 
empty forms that have no_ reality. 
Jesus warned his disciples against 
long, meaningless prayers. 

We must worship with joy. The 
most magnificent ritual will be empty 
of real worship if the heart is not in 

If God is spirit, and he is, only 
spiritual worship has reality. The 
temple worship of the Hebrews was 
exultant with songs of praise. 
should go to church not to hear the 
singing so much but to sing; not to 
hear prayers but to pray. Worship is 
not real until our souls breathe love 
and joy into it. 

Worship must be reverent. True 
worship can not be anything else but 
reverent, however, if our attitude is 
flippant, it can be turned into a bur- 
lesque and an abomination. One should 
not have to teach reverence in worship 
any more than it is necessary to teach 
the lungs to breathe. Where God and 
man meet is holy ground. “Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 

Giving and sharing is an important 
part of worship. When in our church 
services it is anounced “We will now 
worship with our offering’ it means 
exactly that. The Hebrews’ were 
taught to bring their best. The offer- 
ing must be worthy of the Almighty 
we worship. If God has done much 
for us, we will want to do something 
for him, and share what we can. If 
uur hearts are empty our hands are 
empty. We ought to show that our 
worship is genuine with a practical 
gift. Let the passing of the plates 
in the church service be not a collec- 
tion but an act of worship. If this 
were the attitude of every worshipper, 
[ am convinced not any church would 
ack funds to carry on the work of 
Christ efficiently. 

Corporate Worship 

We worship best when we worship 
with a congregation. Seeing others 
vorship warms us as coals of fire warm 
ach other. The sense of belonging to 
\ praying community gives us courage 
ind strengthens our faith. When we 
ow our heads together we know we 
ire not alone in our thoughts of God. 
When Elijah thought that he alone 
was left to worship God, he wanted 
to die. But when he learned of seven 
thousand others who had not bowed the 
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knee to Baal he took new courage. 
There is no more beautiful sight than 
for men to stand shoulder to shoulder 
as they draw near to God. In religion 
as in anything else, men must be as- 
sociated together to attain their great- 
est effectiveness. The contact of like 
minds joined together in worship, cre- 
ates a mass psychology which reflects 
itself in the minds of everyone who 
takes part in the service. Man as a 
social being can no more worship en- 
tirely in seclusion than he can live 
entirely in seclusion. 


What can worship do for man? No 
doubt there are people who believe that 
when they worship they are doing God 
a favor. Worship is for the good of 
the worshipper. Albert W. Palmer 
asks, “What is music and what is it 
that it does to you? Oh, I know, it 
can all be explained in terms of mathe- 
matics. . . . And yet what is it that 
music does to our emotions? How it 
lifts us and comforts us and inspires 
us... . And exactly that is the func- 
tion of worship: it is the music of reli- 
gion.” The important reason for wor- 
ship is what it may do for us. 

Worship should make God real to us. 
Leslie D. Weatherhead suggests that 
as the telescope is the means by which 
we bring the stars within the range 
of our vision, so worship is the medium 
by which we may see God. If we are 
interested in stars we should not spend 
our time admiring or criticizing the 
telescope. It’s the best there is. Look 
through it and see the stars. The 
church service is not something to be 
admired or criticized. It is above all 
things important that when we come 
to church we come resolved to use the 
worship hour to see and meet God. 

Worship recharges our souls with 
the inspiration and assurance we need. 
It is an oasis to those who are de- 
pressed by guilt, worn by care, and 
perplexed with doubts. There are 
many hours when we are lonely al- 
though we are surrounded by fellow- 
men and friends. There are highways 
and byways of the spirit, which we 
must travel alone. There are places 
of grief and sorrow in the Valley of 
the Shadow, where the voices of our 
friends fail us, and we hear only the 
voice of him who said, “Let not your 
heart be troubled.” Worship assures 
us that we can count on God, that the 
voice from the heart of the universe is 
friendly, and the heavens are not of 
brass. 

In worship we stand aside from a 
distracting world to get a good look at 
ourselves. As the ideal life and the 
perfect Christ are considered we see 
ourselves as we are. We see sacred 
vows broken; contrasted with the holi- 
ness of God we see the hideousness of 
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The Hold-Up? 


A Sermon for Children 


N a cold January night a man, 

whom we will call “Mr. X.,” 

was hurrying toward his warm 
home. He had snuggled down so 
deeply into his up-turned over-coat 
collar that he almost bumped into an- 
other man at the corner of the street. 
That encounter gave him a most un- 
comfortable feeling. 

“That fellow looks like a robber,” 
he said to himself, as he went on down 
the street. “Why else would he have 
his face so nearly covered? I think 
I’ll walk faster.” And he did. 

Meanwhile the other man, whom we 
shall call “Mr. Y.,” was saying to him- 
self, “I do not like that fellow’s looks. 
His face was not visible. He took care 
to keep that hidden. See. He is going 
faster. No doubt he plans to hide, and 
rob me when I come along. I shall 
go faster, too.” And he did. 

“Just what I thought,” said Mr. X. 
“He is hurrying, too. I wonder if he 
has a gun in that hand which is hidden 
in his coat pocket. I'll go faster yet.” 
And he did. 

“He’s trying to beat me to that next 
corner,” said Mr. Y. “It is dark under 





*Minister, First Congregational Church, Tu- 


laire, California. 


By Arthur L. Rice* 


those trees, and would make a first 
rate place for a hold-up. You can see 
him fingering his gun in that over-coat 
pocket. Well, at least I shall keep 
close to him.” And he did. 


So, going almost at a run, they 
passed that corner. Nothing hap- 
pened. Still they hurried on. 

Mr. X. was panting from exertion. 
“I’m almost home now. If only I can 
pop into my house I’ll bang the door 
in the face of that hold-up man.” He 
came to his house, and hurriedly turned 
toward his own front porch, looking 
over his shoulder as he did. Imagine 
his surprise when he saw his pursuer 
turning in at the house next door. The 
figure seemed somewhat familiar. Yes, 
it was—. 

“Oh, hello, Bill,” he called. “Was 
that you following me so fast? To be 
honest, I thought it was a hold-up 
man.” 

“You were not the only one who was 
afraid, Harry. I thought the very 
same thing of you.” 

And so they laughed, and _ said 
next-door houses, for they were neigh- 
bors, and the best of friends. 

We live in a world which is made up 








our sins; there is flashed before us the 
eternal impassable gulf between good 
and evil. We see ourselves as we are. 
But better still, we see God as He is, 
and we see Him as the forgiving God 
of Jesus Christ. Thus in worship the 
transgressor is assured of pardon, and 
it becomes a moment of high resolu- 
tions for the future. 

If church worship is vital it will 
not end with the singing of the last 
hymn. It should give us a fresh vision 
of the tasks that need to be done as 
we leave the sanctuary. Warren 
Wheeler Pickett boldly speaks the 
truth when he says, “It (worship) is 
no quiet backwater, untouched by the 
storms which fret the great ocean. Nor 
is it a pretty land of make-believe 
whither the soul may flee from the bru- 
tal facts of this evil world. It is rather 
a discipline by which man is compelled 
to face reality in its most fundamental 
and enduring forms. It confronts him 
with the reality of a just and right- 
eous God, with the reality of his own 
soul, with its sins and needs, with the 
reality of human solidarity which will 
permit no man wholly to be saved until 
all are saved together, with the reality 


of a cruel and foolish age, the vision 
of a better day to be, and his own duty 
to dedicate himself to the hastening of 
its coming.” 


We like to sing of the “Faith of our 
Fathers.” Worship was important in 
their lives. We think hastily of Lu- 
ther, Wesley, Lincoln, Washington, and 
the pilgrims. They all worshipped 
often and reverently, but for them 
worship was the latch that opened the 
gate to the field of action. Charles M. 
Sheldon said, “Unless worship cul- 
minates in action, in conduct, in desire 
for a better world, made so by our 
own action, it is a vain show, a min- 
istering to our emotions and our es- 
thetic feelings, but empty of results 
for the good of the place where we 
live.” 


All true worship is a prayer to the 
Almighty. It is a prayer that will 
move God, if it first of all will move us. 
As the Bishop of London, A. F. Win- 
nington-Ingram, has said, “It is a mar- 
velous thing to have the power to move 
the hand that moves the universe.” “O 
worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.” 
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of nations who are neighbors, 
in adjoining countries. And some- 
times, quite as foolishly as the two 
men of our story, they begin to fear 
each other. No one quite knows how 
it starts, but one country feels unsafe, 
and begins to train armies of soldiers, 
and to buy great guns, and ships. and 
tanks, and fleets of fighting planes. 


Next-door neighbor nation then says, 
“We wonder what they mean to do 
with all those killing tools. Perhaps 
they plan to come and take our homes 
away from us. We must hurry, and 
get some guns too.” And they do. 

Then the first neighbor sees the sec- 
ond nation adding to its fighting equip- 
ment, and fears grow greater. “We 
have not enough to make us safe. We 
must build yet more fleets and guns.” 
And they do. 


So it goes, back and forth, with 
fears on each side increasing until at 
last there is almost sure to come a ter- 
rible war, with its pain, and loss, and 
suffering. But all the while they are 
good, kind-hearted people. If they had 
a chance to know each other they would 
be good friends and neighbors. How 
ridiculous, and how wrong it is to fear 
those who could better be our friends. 

Jesus has a better way than the way 
of fear. It is the way of love, of 
peace, of helpfulness, and understand- 
ing. Guns are for war, and not for 
peace. They make other nations fear- 
ful, leading to more guns, and at last 
to war. 


But let us, who love Jesus, determine 
to follow him in his way of love and 
understanding, upon which we may 
build world friendships which will 
endure. 


FATHER 
Many churches observe the third 
Sunday in June as “Father’s Day.” 
The author of the following verse, 
Alfred J. Funnell, of Old First Church, 


Presbyterian, Sandusky, Ohio, dedi- 
cates it for use on that day. 
My Father 


Every poet in the land 

Has taken pen in hand, 

To write fine lines 
prayer 

Of Mother love and Mother care. 

But, who as yet has found 

A poem or prayer 

Dedicated to the man 

Who is known as Father 

In every land? 

Who has sung his praises fair 

Or who has dedicated to him, 

Lines of poetry or song? 

Thus, this my rhyme today shall be 

In memory of the best of men 

Whose love for me and gracious 

Care was quite as noble and complete 

As any mother’s could have been. 

My father’s lot was very hard. 


in praise and 
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Seven bairns had he to feed 
clothe— 

Seven hearts were hungry too, 

Needing comfort, kind and true. 

If it is possible for man to be, 

Both father and mother 
bairns 

Then mine may justly claim 

This distinction and this fame! 

For mother, you see, had been called 

To that fair land of peaceful rest— 

Where angels minister in robes 

white, 


and 


to a brood of 


of 





Where darkness gives to holy 
light! 

This my poem shall be— 

In praise of him who through the years 

Comforted my heart and dried 
tears; 

He took the place and filled it well 

Of mother care and mother love. 

I dedicate this broken rhyme 

To that good man 

Whose every thought and every good 

Seemed shaped and molded by Jehovah 


God. 


place 


my 
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WHAT YOU DO NOW... 


Here are the steps you should take to make sure that you 
will receive your copy of CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY FOR 1938 to be published on July first. 


DO NOTHING if your subscription to Church Management is 
paid in full. A copy of this Directory will go to every paid-up 
subscriber. 
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IF IN ARREARS. Check your subscription account. If you } 
find that you have allowed your subscription to fall into 7 
arrears send a remittance now to extend it to some date 
beyond August, 1938. As soon as that is done you can forget ‘ 
about the Directory. It will be delivered to you when ' 
published, without further effort on your part. It takes the } 
place of the July and August issues. 
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IF A NON-SUBSCRIBER. There are two ways for you to 
secure the Directory. First, have a subscription entered in 
your name. $1.50 will pay your subscription from June, 1938, 
through December, 1938, and you will, as a matter of course, 
receive the Directory. $2.50 will give you a full year’s sub- 
scription including the Directory. 


IF YOU PREFER you may send us $1.00 for a copy of the 


Directory alone. Copy then will go out to you, post paid, as 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT DIRECTORY 
FOR 1933 


To Be Published guly Finat 


FIVE BOOKS IN ONE 


BOOK 1—CHURCH PROGRESS 
A panorama picture of what has been happening in the 
church field. Cyclopedic articles by competent writers 
discussing various phases of church life. 


BOOK II—CHURCH PROGRAMS 
Programs for preaching, worship education, liturgy, official 
board procedure and other items to help the minister in his 
task. 


BOOK III—BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
The best books on various religious subjects. These will 
help you to make adequate studies of fields in which you are 
interested. 


BOOK IV—VITAL STATISTICS 
Interdenominational figures of membership, giving 
addresses you need to know, ete. ete. 


BOOK V—TRADE DIRECTORY 


Where to buy things which your church needs. The first ' 


attempt to build such a directory of needs in the Protestant 
field. 


Every minister needs a copy of this directory. Every 
church office should have a copy on file. It will 
be used dozens of times each month of the year. 





On sale at book stores, upon publication 
at $1.00 per copy. 
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Preachers and Preaching 


The Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons, by Carl S. Patton. Willett, Clark 
and Company. 191 pages. $2.00. 


This book comes from the chair of 
homiletics of the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion. It is, however, practical rather 
than academic. Behind it is a rich 
background of ministerial experience. 
Anybody who has direct contact with 
the ministry of Dr. Patton in Ann Ar- 
bor, Columbus, or Los Angeles knows 
that what he says about the art of 
preaching is worthy of attention. 


The Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons is such good reading that it is 
hard to lay it down. In fact this par- 
ticular reviewer begs to report that 
he read it at a sitting and that he has 
involuntarily gone back to it again and 
again. The first chapter bears the 
compelling title, “The Primary of 
Preaching.” The following sentences 
contain what might be termed its cen- 
tral thought: “I pay glad tribute to all 
those activities by which the minister 
makes himself useful and beloved— 
and then I say that they are all secon- 
dary ... Robert Chalmers never met 
a friendly Indian. Henry Ward Beecher 
had no skill in woodcraft. Phillips 
Brooks was not an expert in the tying 
of knots or the pitching of pup tents. 
Dr. Gladden paid no attention to the 
finances of his church but let the trus- 
tees find the money. No record has 
come down as to what filing system 
Chrysostom used or Savonarola did 
with his reports. The leaders of the 
church who have made lasting names 
for themselves, who have deeply af- 
fected the thought of their time and 
made the church a real power for 
human life, have never done it by any 
secondary or accessory means; they 
have done it by their preaching.” 


This is the platform upon which the 
book stands. Then comes illuminating 
discussions of problems which no 
preacher can avoid facing. Chapter 
Two is entitled “Material for Sermons.” 
It challenges the reader at the outset 
with these words: “What kind of stuff 
ought to go into sermons? It used to 
be maintained—though nobody could 
ever have quite lived up to the pre- 
cept—that one should preach only what 
he had experienced. You might as well 
say that no doctor should prescribe 
for tuberculosis who hasn’t had it, or 
no surgeon amputate a leg who still 
has two of his own.” This chapter 
tempts to further comment. There is 
no doubt whatever that the reading of 
it will be an epoch in some ministerial 
lives. Other subjects discussed are 
“The Structure of the Sermon” and 
“The Delivery of the Sermon.” 

The chapter on “Style in the Ser- 
mon” would be of value to other public 
speakers as well as preachers. The 
key to it is in these thoughts: “All 


the principles of style which apply to a 
sermon apply equally to public dis- 
course in general.” “The style of speak- 
ing or writing which appears at any 
time in the pulpit is essentially like that 
which appears at the same time out- 
side the pulpit.” “People today will 
hardly have patience or know how to 
listen to a preacher whose leisurely, 
orotund, well balanced periods suggest 
that he is in no hurry to get through.” 
This chapter contains some wise com- 
ments about the preacher’s reading. 
Dr. Patton says that he “will naturally 
be a reader of contemporary litera- 
ture.” There is some excellent advice 
concerning helpful books of modern 
poetry. It is rather unfortunate that 
in the brief life of anthologies no men- 
tion is made of Untermeyer’s Modern 
British Poetry and Modern American 
Poetry, which many of us regard as 
the most valuable books of their type. 


L. H.C. 


George Bowen of Bombay, a Memoir 
by Robert E. Speer. Missionary Re- 
view of the World. 366 pages. $2.50. 


The author of this volume says: “It 
is to be regretted that this memoir 
could not have been published many 
years ago while Bowen’s name was still 
remembered.” As a matter of fact it 
now appears on the fiftieth anniversary 
of Bowen’s death. The writer perused 
many encyclopedias in search of a 
sketch of the life of Bowen, but with- 
out success. (Even the Encyclopedia 
Britannica gives him not a line.) The 
reading of this volume will cause the 
reader to wonder why such a life should 
have been seemingly so ignored, 


Here was a man who until he reached 
the age of thirty was a dilettante, in- 
terested mainly in his own intellectual 
pursuits. An avowed disbeliever, he 
was suddenly changed completely by 
the death of a young lady whom he 
deeply loved, and who on her deathbed 
had left him a copy of the Bible with 
the request that, for her sake, he read 
it. The result was his conversion from 
skepticism to an abiding faith, a faith 
that could compel him to leave home 
and kindred to spend ogy years of his 
life as a missionary to the heathen of 
India. 


This book gives new truth to the 
saying that fact is stranger than fic- 
tion. His journey to India was made 
on a ship carrying ice for cargo and 
for ballast. Six months was consumed 
in reaching Bombay. Having arrived 
he immersed himself in the work, first 
as an independent missionary, then for 
six years with the American Board, 
and for the rest of his life with the 
Methodist Church of India. His main 
work was with the Bombay Guardian, 
a weekly religious paper which he 
helped to establish and of which he 


was associate editor for four years and 
editor for thirteen more. 


These years of service transformed 
George Bowen the skeptic, into George 
Bowen the missionary, the scholar, the 
mystic, and the saint. The detailed 
progress of that transmutation is laid 
bare in this memoir. No attempt is 
made to appraise Bowen and his ways. 
Instead the material is presented in 
such fullness as to enable each reader 
to form his own judgment. 


I. G. G. 


The Bible 


The Validity of the Gospel Record, 
by Ernest F. Scott. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 213 pages. $2.00. 

This volume is another in the series 
entitled “The International Library of 
Christian Knowledge.” Under the edi- 
torial leadership of William Adams 
Brown several volumes have appeared 
to date. This one carries out the same 
purpose which the others. showed, 
namely, to present in concise and 
scholarly manner the available ma- 
terial in fields of religious study and 
thought. Dr. Scott, who for many 
years has been teaching the New Testa- 
ment at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, was the scholar chosen 
to summarize the materials and recent 
study of the New Testament. He is 
well known to every minister who has 
read anything on the Gospel of John. 


The author recognizes that during 
the past fifty years of New Testament 
study intensive research on the doc- 
trines of Christ has in many instances 
only confused the issues. The aim of 
this book is to call attention to some 
factors which have too often been over- 
looked in the consideration of the Gos- 
pel testimony. He is of the opinion 
that our Gospels today are the product 
of earlier tradition which was handed 
down orally before it was committed 
to writing. The author bases his eight 
chapters in this assumption. In his 
first chapter, he considers the Gospels 
as history. The history of the tradition 
in relation to the message is the second 
theme discussed. The next two chap- 
ters look at the tradition from the point 
of view of church worship and the com- 
munity. The fifth, sixth and seventh 
chapters consider this oral tradition, 
the forms it took and its meaning. The 
concluding chapter gives the author’s 
views of the whole problem which may 
be summed up when he says “The 
origin of the Gospels must thus be 
sought in the very nature of the new 
religion. If God had revealed himself 
in events of history a record was neces- 
sary, and it must be in strict accord- 
ance with the facts.” The volume con- 
tains an excellent bibliography to which 
readers may refer for further study 
on this subject. 

W.L. L. 
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The Acts of the Apostles in Present- 
Day Preaching, by Halford E. Luccock. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 166 pages. $1.50. 

To review this book for those fa- 
miliar with the author’s Preaching 
Values in the New Translation of the 
New Testament and his Preaching 
Values in the New Translations of the 
Modern Translations would be an easy 
assignment. All that would be needed 
would be to say, “Dr. Luccock has done 
it again.” 

That he has, and with his usual vigor. 
This time he deals with the first eight 
chapters of the Book of Acts. One is 
pleased to learn that he is to follow 
this volume with another dealing with 
the rest of the chapters in Acts. 

Just what his comments on the 
various passages are to be called one 
would find it difficult to say. They are 
not sermon outlines, nor fully worked 
out sermons; rather ideas and word 
gems which will find their way into 
many sermons. Dr. Luccock has done 
for the Book of Acts that which Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke did for scattered bible 
verses in his Six Days of the Week. 
Limping preachers who here seek a 
crutch will be disappointed, but ser- 
mon designers who feel the need of a 
kaleidoscope to assist in design will be 
rewarded. 

It is a book well worth having and 


no minister will regret its purchase. 
G. G. 


The Life of Saint Paul, by George 
Myers, D.D. The Benner Press. 25c. 


This is a very interesting effort to put 
the life of the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles into verse form. This reviewer 
does not know the story of it. The ad- 
vertisement speaks of it as the “in- 
spired” writing. This may mean some 
psychic influence. The book itself does 
no information about this side of it. 


It is a scriptural, readable poetic 
account which begins with the conver- 
sion of Saul and ends with the story of 
his martyrdom, While the book will not 
take its place among the great poetry 
of all time it does offer in a catchy, 
fascinating way the story of St. Paul. 
It should be an asset to the Bible 
teacher of youth. Constant Bible no- 
tations aid the reader to follow the 


story. 
B.C. 8. 


Bible Lands 


The World in Which Jesus Lived, by 
Basil Mathews. The Abingdon Press. 
130 pages. $1.50. 

This little volume is helpful in mak- 
ing Jesus and Paul more understand- 
able today through explaining the com- 
mon life of the first century. A brief 
prologue deals with fundamental paral- 
lels of Jesus’ day and our contempo- 
rary life. Then the differences from 
our day in the life of a Jewish home, 
in the first century, the work and play 
of every day, the nature of his native 
land and the outlook of his people are 
developed. There are chapters on the 
Greek Way of Life and the Roman in- 
fluence as they affected Jesus’ world. 
The last two chapters are on Paul. 

The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the Biblical lands. It does 
in an exceedingly brief way and in a 
modern spirit what William M. Thom- 
son’s The Land and the Book did in 
much greater detail. It will be help- 
ful to Bible students and teachers who 
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have not seen the Bible lands and peo- 
ples, and to those who contemplate a 
visit to the Near East. 

H. W. H. 


The World Today 


Recoveries in Religion, by Ralph W. 
— Cokesbury Press. 284 pages. 


“*When the devil is sick, the devil a 
saint would be.’ According to this 
aphorism, our sick society should have 
staged a religious revival during this 
decade of the Great Depression. But 
has it?” This is the beginning and the 
spirit of this another typical Sockman 
book. Dr. Sockman is raising some 
very important questions in this vol- 
ume. How is the business barometer 
related to the spiritual weather? Are 
the forces of recovery at work in re- 
ligion? Or are men turning their 
backs on the church as a road to re- 
demption, even as an escape from 
wreckage? These pages grew out of 
the Quillian Lectures which the author 
gave at Emory University. Some of 
the materials also were shared with 
fellow ministers at the seminaries of 
Auburn, Bangor, Boston, Drew, Union, 
and Oberlin. 

The author, using the idea of re- 
covery, as his central theme, discusses 
the recovery of authority in his first 
chapter. Such topics as the authority 
of the church, Bible and Christ are in- 
cluded. The second chapter entitled 
“The Recovery of Balance,” has several 
interesting sections. The most appeal- 
ing to the reviewer was called, “The 
Balance between Christian Inheritance 
and Investment.” The zeal and emo- 
tional glow of religion is studied by 
the author in his third chapter which 
he calls, “The Recovery of Radiance.” 
The last two chapters bring the volume 
to its climax. “The Recovery of 
Power,” and the “Recovery of Preach- 
ing,” give the reader his final perspec- 
tive of the Recoveries of Religion. The 
last chapter will be appreciated by all 
those serving in the ministry. The 
author urges his reader to graduate 
from “the professional salesmanship 
to a divine calling.” The author re- 
minds us that we are not agents of 
propaganda but of true prophecy. We 
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| “The studies show no little insight 


e Profitable 


Summer Reading 
e SON TO SUSANNA 


G. Elsie Harrison 


Here is a “Private Life of John Wesley,” a 
more personal study of the man than any other 
biography has given. ‘“‘The study never misses 
the enormous religious and social importance of 
John Wesley and his revival, but at the same 
time sees the central actors as credible human 
beings.’—Paul Hutchinson. ‘Artistic, fascinat- 
ing.’’—-Religious Book Club Bulletin. $2.50 


e THE PENDULUM 
SWINGS BACK 
Marvin M. Black 


This book lays the groundwork for a “synoptic 
science” which shall synthesize and coordinate 
the results of all modern scientific and philo- 
sophical research. ‘Both informative and provo- 
cative.”’"—Modern Schoolman. ‘A handy refer- 
ence for all those who wish to see the relation 
of science to fundamental human problems.”’ 
The Commonweal. $2 


e MEN OF POWER—Vol. I 


Fred Eastman 


This initial volume contains graphic sixty- 


| minute biographies of Thomas Jefferson, Charles 


Pasteur and Matthew Arnold. 
into the 
World Christianity. 
$1.50 


Dickens, Louis 


sources of personal power.”’ 
“Admirably done.’’—Stephen J. Corey. 


_@ THE MAN THAT 


CHANGED THE WORLD 
Fred B. Fisher 


This book presents Jesus as the heir of al] 
the ages and all the faiths and emphasizes his 
cosmic significance. ‘This work reveals a mar- 
velous experience, an unusual outlook, and pro- 
found scholarship.’”—Intelligencer-Leader. ‘‘Dy- 
namic, original.’’—Religious Telescope. $2 
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version of the Bible, printed in 
large, clear, emerald type. Size, 
5% x3%x1% inches. Bound in 
fine grain, genuine leather. 
1490C—$2.00 


BIBLES 
In Large Type — (Small Edition) 
Favorites with children, easy to 
carry or hold. Size, 6%x4% 
x 1% inches. 
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leatheroid 
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should bring ourselves out of this ‘“de- 
pression of preaching” by becoming 
realistic instead of sentimentalistic. 
This is a timely book written in a pro- 
phetic spirit of sincerity. lei 


Coalition or Chaos, by Roger W. 


Babson. Fleming H. Revell Co. 140 
pages. $1.25. 
There is much truth in this book. 


No one will dispute that the nation 
needs a spreading and leavening body 
of young men and women grounded in 
economics and inspired by spiritual 
ideals. No one needs to be told that 
England chose coalition rather than 
revolution. We know that there is too 
much corruption in politics and that 
taxes are unbearably high. That it is 
criminal to burden a people with state, 
county, city, township, and federal gov- 
ernment and that some of these units 
ought to be abolished, is self-evident. 
That partisan politics is silly and waste- 
ful is well-known. 

Mr. Babson feels that if we do not 
have a coalition government in this 
country in 1940 we are headed for 
chaos. He would like the Republicans 
to nominate a conservative Democrat, 
thus making it unnecessary to have 
three candidates. He believes in coal- 
ition as only a temporary measure to 
be done away with as soon as we get 
out of the slough of despond. 

No one knows what will happen in 
1940 but some of us would be willing 
to wager that it will be neither coal- 
ition nor chaos. 

H.W. 8. 


Thy Kingdom Come—But Not Now, 
by Margaret Slattery. Harper & 
Brothers. 208 pages. $1.50. 

When we pray “Thy Kingdom come,” 
are we entirely sincere. or are we so 
well-satisfied with the world as it is 
that we unconsciously make reserva- 
tions. As we think of the ultimate 
coming of God’s Kingdom, do we pre- 
fer to picture it in the dim distance 
where it will not interfere with the 
comforts and pleasures which make our 
lives easy and delightful? Such ques- 
tions cut deep. The title of Miss Slat- 
tery’s book suggests that there are 
those who utter the words, “Thy King- 
dom come,” in a decidedly perfunctory 
manner, who render lip service to 
Christianity but would not be especially 
pleased to welcome a Christian social 
order. 

The book has to do with the applica- 
tion of the principles of Jesus to the 
vital issues of modern life. The author 
is primarily interested in social ques- 
tions and deals with them intelligenty 
and luminously. Her teachings are 
based on wide experience and keen ob- 
servations. She presents her ideas 
through the conversation which she 
puts into the mouths of her characters. 
This method enables her to state dif- 
ferent points of view and to show the 
strength and the weaknesses of diverse 
positions. It has its faults. Occasion- 
ally some of the characters are made to 
utter rather long speeches, which are 
more suggestive of lectures than con- 
versation. A stiffness in the handling 
of these dialogues is also noticeable 
now and then. Yet the volume is in 
the main unusually well-written. The 
description is good and the exposition 
clear. . It is to be most earnestly hoped 
that the subjects treated in these imag- 
inary conversations are discussed by 


many groups of flesh-and-blood men 
and women. There is no doubt of their 
being the problems which are at the 
very center of our modern civilization. 
Although the book is not difficult read- 
ing, it is highly stimulating and re- 
warding. ho at. U; 


Where Now, Little Jew, by Magnuss 
Hermannsson. Bonnier. 306 _ pages. 
$2.50. 

The wandering Jew is again the prob- 
lem of the world. Driven from several 
European nations he is being subjected 
to suspicion and dislike in others. Our 
own United States is not immune from 
“Jew hatred” and it would seem to be 
growing. This book comes to us from 
Sweden, being translated in English by 
Dorothy Waring. 

The contention of the author is that 
the only permanent solution to the 
Jewish problem is through assimula- 
tion. He argues that when the Jew 
yields to the history, traditions and 
customs of the nation in which he lives 
he will cease to be a Jew, become a na- 
tional, and the problem is solved. This 
will appear as a rather bitter medicine 
to many Jewish leaders. To some 
others it may appear as the logical 
procedure to save the contributions of 
the Jewish people for society. 

The Jew is really not so racially iso- 
lated as many people believe. It is a 
favorite theme for some preachers to 
point out that the Hebrew blood has 
been kept pure through the ages. This 
author maintains that this is neither 
biologically nor historically true. There 
has been a constant process of assimu- 
lation going on through the ages to 
which the Jews have yielded. The au- 
thor shows how Jewish characteristics 
have changed under environmental con- 
ditions and how even religious al- 
legiances have altered to meet economic 
situations. 

This reviewer is not declaring that 
this is the solution. He does want to 
point out the Jewish question is being 
forced upon us. We must consider it. 
Any serious work, such as this, which 
has a proposed solution, is worthy of 
study and discussion, You are going to 
discuss the Hebrew people much during 
the next generation. Now is the time 
to do your reading on the subject. 

W.H.L. 


Religious Education 


The Way of Adult Education, by Ear] 
F. Zeigler. Westminster Press. 320 
pages. $1.25. 

It is not unfair to say that as a rule 
the least satisfactory courses offered 
in departments of religious education 
in seminaries are those dealing with 
adult education. Perhaps this is partly 
due to the fact that in “setting the child 
in the midst” religious educators have 
tended to overlook the truth that the 
adults in whose midst he is set must 
be correctly instructed if they are to 
understand him. 

In recent years secular adult edu- 
cation has taken tremendous strides 
forward, but the church is just awaken- 
ing to the fact that while her facilities 
for adult education are plentiful they 
have not been put to their fullest use. 
One of the significant contributions of 
Ziegler’s book is that he points out the 
importance of these facilities and in- 
dicates how they may best be used. 

According to Ziegler the church edu- 
cates adults thru three types of re- 
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lationships: (1) the study group, (2) 
the congregation, and (3) personal 
counselling. He explains how each of 
these three may be given ful] educa- 
tional expression thru the use of tested 
procedures. 

The volume is intended as the text 
in the course in adult education in the 
Leadership Education Series of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. While its comprehensiveness 
limits it somewhat as a text, the gen- 
eral reader may be thankful for this 
since it is thus able to give a general 
treatment of the church’s total pro- 
gram. 

Each chapter is provided with val- 
uable study and teaching aids. The 
book is without doubt the best work 
at present available in the field. Its 
greatest weakness is that no index was 
included. 

EG. G. 


Theology 


Why Did Jesus Die?, by J. D. Riddell. 
The Abingdon Press, 221 pages. $1.50. 

The author is the professor of sys- 
tematic theology in the University of 
Glasgow. He gives in this book a very 
clearly written and thorough treatment 
of the baffling problem of the Atone- 
ment. What was the significance of 
the Cross of Christ for mankind? In 
nine chapters Professor Riddell sum- 
marizes the chief answers to that ques- 
tion as they have been given by the 
early, mediaeval and modern theolo- 
gians. He insists that none of these 
answers are either obsolete or com- 
plete, but that all of them illustrate 
the continuity of essential truth for 
every age. “No one theory can claim 
a monopoly of the truth and our best 
endeavors can do no more than give 
partial expression to the wonder of 
God’s work of redemption.” Eight 
pages of “Notes” at the end check 
nearly two hundred and fifty refer- 
ences back to their sources. 


Why Did Jesus Die? is one of the 
most indispensable of recent studies on 
the Atonement. It is valuable for stu- 
dent and minister. It might well serve 
as a text-book for a small group 
anxious to learn over a series of meet- 
ings what the thinkers of our faith 
have to offer from past and present in 
— interpretation of the Cross of 

‘hrist. 


Poe 
_The Riddle of the World, by D. S. 
Cairns. (With foreword by Robert E. 
Speer.) The Round Table Press. 378 
pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Cairns has been Principal of the 
Theological College in Aberdeen for a 
quarter of a century. In the author’s 
previous books various topics of special 
interest are treated. This volume, un- 
like his other works, is thorough study 
of the great issues which have been 
for a generation the great issues of 
philosophy and religion. In the words 
of the author of the preface, Dr. Speer, 
“we have here a thoroughgoing setting 
forth of the theistic as against the 
materialistic view of the world, of the 
spiritual as against the secular view 
of history and the life of man, and of 
Christian supernaturalism as against 
the naturalistic or semi-naturalistic 
humanism.” 

The author attacks his subject in a 
very logical manner. He opens his 
volume with a statement of the human 





situation today. This is followed by 
a study of humanism. The reviewer 
found Dr. Cairn’s evaluation of Pro- 
fessor John Dewey a brilliant one in- 
deed. The next chapter on “Science 
and Religion” clears the ground for 
the author’s future discussion on the 
philosophy of religion. He shows in 
this chapter that natural science can 
never give us a fina] account or expla- 
nation of the world of Nature. The 
author in his next two chapters, en- 
titled “The Moral Pathway to Reality,” 
and “Natural Theology,” reaches the 
conclusion that “those elements in the 
universe that the purely scientific ac- 
count failed to explain, taken together 
with the fact that there can be such a 
thing as science itself, leads one to be- 
lieve that the world is a spiritual system 
originated and controlled for spiritual 
ends.” Chapters six and seven deal 
with the problems of “Providence” and 
“Revelation.” The concluding four 
chapters give the author’s final con- 
clusions to The Riddle of the World by 
discussing the teachings of the Old and 
New Testaments in the light of modern 
day knowledge of them. 


These chapters formed the Baird 
Lectures delivered in Scotland and the 
Deems Lectures given in the United 
States. Surely this book will bring 
new and important impetus to the re- 
turning tide of faith in God as the 
moving power in the world. It must 
have been for this reason that this 
volume was made a Religious Book Club 
selection. 

W.L. L. 


Youth 


Youth Makes the Choice, by H. E. 
Watters. Broadman. 494 pages. $4.00. 

The purpose of this book as set out 
in the preface is: “To help young peo- 
ple to solve for themselves the major 
problems of their lives.” It is the con- 
tention of the author that the conven- 
tional procedure of having their elders 
decide youth’s questions for them is no 
longer valid. Instead youth -must be 
allowed to find out for itself. His pur- 
pose is to give to youth instead of 
dictation—help, information, methods, 
principles, and processes—not decisions. 
To this end the contents of the book 
are dedicated. 

The author’s experience has_ been 
such as to equip him for the compila- 
tion of this volume. The guidance of 
youth has been his lifelong business. 
For thirty-five years, thirty-one of 
them as president, he has guided col- 
lege youth. During those years many 
thousands of young people have talked 
their problems over with him, and out 
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ERE is an inspiring 

challenge to the 
= Christian min- 
ister, based on the thesis 
that Protestantism has cast 
its lot with the prophetic 
type of religion. The im- 
portance of the lectureship 
and the reputation of Dean 








Sperry as a preacher and 
educator combine to make a 
most significant volume. 
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Roman Auction Brings Money 


UR church had an old debt. 
Nothing had been done about it 
for years. We decided to clear 

it up. In fact the effort started in a 
woman’s federated club, not connected 
as an organization with our Methodist 
Community Church. This club ap- 
pointed a committee of three which 
called into its membership elected rep- 
resentatives of the other federated 
club, the Ladies Aid, and the Mission- 
ary Society with the pastor’s wife. 
This committee solicited food, sold 
tickets and served a banquet, which as 
such brought nearly $150.00. 

But the big surprise came after the 
dinner. A high school teacher told us 
of an ancient Roman custom of auc- 
tioning off certain places in the army 
and suggested we auction off the 
privilege of bringing the mortgage at 
a victory banquet when the debt should 
have been paid. Each bidder would 


*Mrs. J. H. Coulter, Ashton, Idaho. 


By Gwyneth F. Coulter* 


promise to pay not the actual amount 
he bid but the difference between his 
bid and the one previous. We thought 
of it as a sort of game and people en- 
tered into it in that spirit, realizing 
however the worthwhileness of the 
project. The first bid was for five dol- 
ars. The second was ten dollars— 
meaning a pledge of five dollars. The 
bidding continued until nearly $300.00 
was pledged. Of course a clerk was 
appointed to keep a record—two clerks, 
one the church treasurer should have 
been named, but we had no idea so 
much money would be given. That 
evening $93.00 in cash was paid to the 
treasurer and eventually all but seven 
dollars of these pledges was paid and 
very litte reminding was needed. With 
a very little extra soliciting it was 
possible to pay the debt, $750.00, and 
we had a balance of $50.00 for church 
improvement. And everyone who had 
a share enjoyed doing his part. 











BIBLE GAMES INTEREST YOUNG 
AND OLD 





Some weeks ago the writer had an 
engagement to speak at the monthly 
meeting of a men’s class of some 
twelve members. He had spoken so 
often at this class that it was a prob- 
lem to select the right subject and de- 
velop it. During the day of the meet- 
ing an inspiration came in a strange 
way. On his desk was a set of “Bible 
Lotto”, one of several Bible games is- 
sued by Goodenough & Woglom. Why 
not try the men out on their Bible 
knowledge? Bible Lotto is somewhat 
similar to the old game of Lotto except 
all of the questions have to do with 
the Bible. Most of the questions are 
simply fact ones but at the same time 
they present a field of knowledge which 
is rather hazy to the present genera- 
tion. 

At the meeting it was easy to as- 
semble men around a long table. The 
writer acted as director and reader. 


Each man had his card to fill. As the 
questions were read the one who had 
the proper answer must answer. We 
put a time limit of thirty seconds on 
the answer to make it more interesting. 
Then the fun started. 

It took about thirty minutes to play 
the game. Some of the men who have 
attended Bible class for years were 
stumped on comparatively simple ques- 
tions. All enjoyed the game and sug- 
gested that the leader bring another 
at a later date. But one other inter- 
esting observation was made. 

“We should have a set of those 
games for our young people,” the men 
agreed. “Think what a fine thing they 
would be in the social meetings and in 
summer camps. They are almost made 
for the summer evenings around the 
campfire after the body has grown 
tired.” 

There are five of these games in the 
set. They include “Bible Lotto,” “Bible 
Quotto,” “Bible Rhymes,” “Bible 
Traits,” and “Bible Books.” They cost 
but 60 cents each, postpaid. 
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of these experiences the book has been 
written. 

Much place is naturally given in the 
book to helping youth in choosing a 
vocation, but the book goes much be- 
yond that to the choosing of a per- 
sonality. By means of the latest de- 
velopments in psychology and psy- 
chometry, along with many original de- 
vices of the author, youth is given an 
opportunity to measure itself for living. 

Will youth use the book? Whether 
a young person would of his own free 
will go through the nearly five hun- 


dred pages of the volume—as_ the 
author would seem to desire—is a 
rather serious question. Used as a 


textbook under the guidance of an in- 
terested teacher it would be excellent. 
As a book for personal study it is 
somewhat massive. The art work and 
photography is not up to the high 
standards of the rest of the book. 

I. G. G. 


Play the Game, by Francis John Hay- 
den. Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

This book consists of fifty-three short 
talks for children and young people 
written and delivered by the minister 
of the Congregational Church at Wan- 
tagh, Long Island. An introduction to 
the book is written by Dr. Herman 
Harrell Horne, professor of the his- 
tory of education and philosophy at 
New York University. All of the talks 
have been presented to groups of ado- 
lescents at various times, some having 
been given to the boys and girls of Mr. 
Hayden’s own congregation, others as 
special addresses to high school stu- 
dents, Y. M. C. A.’s, and to boy scouts, 
and Young People’s conferences. 

A study of these talks shows that 
the author has read and travelled wide- 
ly. As Dr. Horne truly says in his in- 
troduction, the talks “are _ pithy, 
pointed, and useful, abounding as they 
do in a wealth of concrete illustrations 
of spiritual truth.” Their actual use- 
fulness, however, is best set forth in a 
later sentence which declares them to 
be “a mine of suggestions to all who 
need material for short talks to the 
young.” 

The reviewer would criticize them 
adversely on two counts: (1) they are 
too brief, and (2) if they were pre- 
sented to high school students it was 
a mistake. They should not be used 
much above the junior level. 

I. G. G. 


Various Themes 


The Rejected Crown, by Archie J. 
Inger. W. E. Hendrickson. 338 pages. 
-2.50. 

Any review of this book should be 
prefaced by certain sentences taken 
from the Introduction by W. E. Hen- 
drickson: “The author wishes to ex- 
plain, that the following pages are not 
the result of research or imagination, 
but were inspired by a series of vivid 
dreams. These experiences he does not 
explain by any metaphysical hypothe- 
sis, but accepts them as one of the un- 
usual experiences which come to all of 
is; things which all feel but few un- 
derstand. He hopes his efforts will 
stimulate the readers’ reverence for 
the New Testament; bring the Messiah 
humanly close, and soothe the tortur- 
ing fears and doubts that assail mortal 
existence.” 

Thru this drama moves the Christ, 
acting and speaking among the people 
of his time. The drama begins to un- 
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fold when the greatest man that ever 
lived meets one of the world’s worst. 
From then on, ever with humanity as 
the background, the reader forms an 
acquaintance with the people of Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ. There is 
an intended parallel to life in every 
age, but “one thru which the Son of 
Man moves as a vital factor, an indes- 
tructible element.” 

Those who have read such books as 
3y an Unknown Disciple, The Hidden 
Years, etc.. will find this book some- 
what reminiscent of them. Naturally, 
it is not an improvement upon the New 
Testament narrative. 
takes of the occult; some passages are 
plainly mediocre, while others rise to 
a higher level. 
extra-biblical narratives of the life of 
Christ, here is an apocryphal gospel 
written in modern times. I. G. G. 


Manuductio ad Ministerium, by Cot- 
ton Mather. Columbia University 
Press. 151 pages. $2.00. 

Columbia University Press is to be 
congratulated in adding this volume to 
its series of facsimile texts. The book 
is a joy to the student of church his- 
tory. In it the New England preacher 
discusses the work of the minister from 
health to theology. Many of the 
authors he discusses are unknown to 
his reviewer. It is interesting to find 
that he considered the commentaries 
of Henry among the necessity of life. 
Knowledge of the ancient languages, 
including Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac, 
he thinks are essential to a well-rounded 
ministry. Cotton Mather was “agin” 
tobacco for the modern preacher. But 
he suggests that a little wine might 
be taken for the stomach’s sake. Pas- 
tors will appreciate these lines regard- 
ing parish work. 

“T am sorry that I must conclude 
my advice for your diligence in the 
discharge of pastoral duties, with a 
warning, that you must not wonder 
at it, if you find, that you must serve 
many ungrateful people, and may be 
many ways maltreated by them, who 
are under the strongest obligations 
to support you.” 

The real value of this book is in the 
fact that it is a facsimile text, each 
page being a true photograph on one 
of the early texts of which there are 
several. W. H.L. 
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The Seottish National Covenant 


The hundredth anniversary of the Scottish National Covenant 
has a significance for the entire religious world. You will appre- 
ciate this account of it from a correspondent in Glasgow. 


HE great National Covenant, 

which began the covenanting days 

in Scotland, was signed in the 
Greyfriars’ Kirk in Edinburgh on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1638, not in the Kirkyard 
and on a tombstone, as a popular 
painter long afterwards portrayed it. 
At the moment, all Seotland is ring- 
ing with celebrations of the event, and 
special services are being held in parish 
kirks up and down the land. 

The trouble had come to a head in 
the summer of 1637, when on Sunday, 
July 23, there was a riot in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, and stools were thrown, if 
not with accuracy yet with determina- 
tion. Mischief had been brewing for 
some time past. King Charles I, egged 
on by his Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William Laud, had been trying to bring 
the Scottish Church into line with 
England. That was not a popular ef- 
fort in Scotland, who did not love the 
Sassenachs quite so dearly that they 
desired to imitate them in all things! 
Nor was there any enthusiasm towards 
having their National Kirk turned into 
a province of Canterbury—for that is 
what it looked like to them. 

Thus, when King Charles ordered 
the Scottish bishops to prepare a Pray- 
er Book similar to the English book, 
and, after having it revised by Laud, 
proceeded by an _  Order-in-Council, 
without consulting Church or Parlia- 
ment, to force the Book upon the 
Church of Scotland the fun began. The 
Scots’ fighting spirit was up! 

“It is a common Cockney error,” as 
Dr. Story, a late Principal of Glasgow 
University, put it, “to suppose that the 
reading of prayers caused the out- 
break. That had nothing to do with 
it.” Prayers at this time were read 
throughout Scotland from the national 
liturgy established 70 years before by 
John Knox. It was called the Book 
of Common Order, sometimes the 
Psalm Book for short (it contained the 
Psalms in metre); and was so popular 
that in seventy years it passed 
through more than sixty editions. 

That July morning, the service was 
read from it as usual in St. Giles’; 
then, acording to tradition, the reader, 
as he closed his book, said with tears, 
“Adieu, good people; I think I shall no 





*Minister, Hillhead Church, Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 
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more read prayers in this place.” Now, 
as the crowded congregation watched, 
tense with excitement, James Hanna, 
Dean of Edinburgh, went to the prayer 
desk and began the new service from 
Laud’s book. A riot at once broke out 
Shouts of “Woe, woe!” “The dolefu’ 
day!” “Popery, Popery!” mingled with 
more intimate remarks to the dean of 
a direct and abusive character. The 
Bishop of Edinburgh, going to the pul- 
pit to quell the rioters, was also in- 
cluded in these highly personal ad- 
dresses. 

Meantime, the dean did his best, and 
amid the general uproar he proceeded 
with the new service, through the 
Psalms, Lessons, and Creed; but at 
last was about to give it up. And the 
bishop, from the pulpit, called out to 
him to go on with the “collect of the 
day.” It is that, it is alleged that 
brought Jenny Geddes into play, a 
perfect tartar of an “herb woman.” 
She shouted, not too sweetly, we may 
believe, and with perverse humour wil- 
fully twisting words, “Deil colic the 
wame 0’ ye!” dared the dean to “say 
mass at her lug,” and let fly her stool. 
Those were the days before the sedate 
pews or chairs to which we are accus- 
tomed, and people either stood in 
church or brought their own stools. 
This four-legged stool Jenny found to 
be an excellent missile. Some say she 
threw it at the bishop, others at the 
dean. Mercifully, she hit neither, for 
woman-like, while good at throwing 
she was no expert shot. But someone 
else,.standing by, is said to have inter- 
cepted the engine—we may hope with 


By William D. Maxwell* 


not too tender a portion of his ana- 
tomy. Then the whole broke up in a 
riot, and the bishop was saluted with 
various kindly epithets: “crafty fox,” 
“beatly bellygod,” and the like. 

Some question that all this took 
place, but there can be no doubt of th: 
riot; that was real, even if Jenny was 
mythical! All the same, she has sinc 
been a treasured figure in Scottish his 
tories; and a tablet now marks the 
spot in St Giles’ from where she threw 
her stool. 


What was that day begun in Edin- 
burgh soon spread throughout the coun- 
try, which was speedily in ferment. 
And the direct result was the Nationa! 
Covenant, signed some months later in 
Greyfriars, across the glen from St. 
Giles’, Up and down the land copies 
of the Covenant were borne, and it was 
largely subscribed. Some signed it 
willingly, others were made to see by 
the nobles that it would be unwise not 
to sign. But amid all the queer med- 
ley of motives, and the not always hon- 
orable means employed, it did repre- 
sent a genuine covenanting of the peo- 
ple for the freedom of their Kirk 
against all who would interfere. At 
heart, it was a great spiritual upris- 
ing; and out of it was born the liberty 
of the Church as it is this day realized 
in Scotland. Neither king nor state 
was to dictate the worship and order 
of the Church. 

Many who signed the Covenant later 
died for their king. It was not di- 
rected against him, but against what 
he had foolishly undertaken. 

Some months afterwards, a Genera! 
Assembly, called by the king, was held 
in Glasgow Cathedral, an: ancient 
church which still stands, the glory of 
Glasgow. There episcopacy was abol- 
ished, and presbyterianism reasserted ; 
and except for the interlude during the 
reign of Charles II, from the Restora- 
tion of the Monarchy till the coming 
of William of Orange at the Revolu- 
tion Settlement, Scotland has _ been 
presbyterian in its Church order. And 
while the Church of Scotland today has 
its service book, it is authorized not by 
the king but by the General Assembly, 
and no man is forced to use it. The 
freedom won in 1638 has been since 
maintained. 

It is easy to criticize the Covenant- 
ers, and to see the unhappy blend of 
motives which underlay the various 
players in that grim drama. Of toler- 
ance there was none on either side; but 
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only a fool would have looked for tol- 
erance in the 17th century. We must 
not make the pitiful mistake of judg- 
ing these men by our standards. Per- 
haps, indeed, we are tolerant of any- 
thing today; and have no principles 
for which we would fight, let alone 
die. 

The saddest issue was the Solemn 
League and Covenant a few 
years later, to try to force Presby- 
terianism upon England and Ireland 
as well. Out of it, too, came many 
martyrdoms, particularly forty years 
later in the reign of James II, a brief, 
bloody time, known as the “killing 
time.” And the graves of these mar- 
tyrs are yet to be found in the Grey- 
friars’ Kirkyard, and the Grassmarket 
below the kirkyard is still an open 
place marking where they died. Most 
of them were simple humble folk, 
caught up in a movement many of them 
could hardly have understood. To 
them they were fighting for “the crown 
rights of the Redeemer’; and for those 
rights of Christ their King, they were 
content to suffer and to die. Their 
monument will stand for over in Scot- 
tish hearts. 


signed 


all Scotland celebrates 


And now, 
their courage and their piety. From a 
distance of 300 years we can see 


wherein they erred, and there is much 
on both sides we may honorably ¢e- 
plore. That cannot still our gratitude 
for much they did; and we cannot but 
know that the Church of Scotland is 
free today from all the trammels of the 
state, largely owing to what they be- 
gan; and that religion in Scotland is 
an affair of the people, and the Church 
their home. 





DEDICATION OF PEW PHONES 

The First Congregational-Christian 
Church of Newport News, Virginia, 
recently dedicated a new hearing sys- 
tem for the deaf. We have never be- 
fore published a _ service for such 
dedication in Church Management. 
Through the courtesy of the minister, 
Jesse H. Dollar, we are able to give 
this one which is published below. 


Congregation Standing 

Minister—To the only wise God, our 
Father, the giver of every good and 
perfect gift. 





Congregation—We give our hearty 
thanks. 

Minister—For the gift of ears with 
which to hear the music of mankind 
and of nature, the reading and teach- 
ing of thy Divine Word, by which our 
hearts are brought unto repentance. 

Congregation—We give thee thanks 
O God. 

Minister—For those 
hearing fails us, seek to lift us above 
the handicap and bless our lives with 
new ways of receiving the ministry 
of the church. 

Congregation—We return unto thee 
our most hearty thanks. 

Minister—That which has thus been 
made, by which thy message in sermon 
and song is poured again into the 
hearts of the handicaped of hearing. 

Congregation—For thy glory, and 
the joy of all who may be biessed by it 
now and in the years to come, we dedi- 
cate this instrument of service. 

Minister and Congregation—To the 
memory of Mary Louise Holland, a 
charter member of this church, a faith- 
ful worker for all its interests, whose 
life was a light, whose joy was to 
serve, and whose influence for good we 
desire to perpetuate, we affectionately 
dedicate this Hearing Aid System. 

Doxology. = eee 

PRIZE ANTHEM CONTEST 

Under the auspices of The American 
Guild of Organists a prize of $100.00 
has been offered by the H. W. Gray 
Company to the composer of the best 
anthem submitted by any musician re- 
siding in the United States or Canada, 
whether a member of the Guild or not. 
The text, which must be in English, may 
be selected by the composer. 

There is no restriction as to the dif- 
ficulty or the length, but it is sug- 
gested that a composition of about 
eight pages is the most practical one. 

The manuscript signed by a nom de 
plume or motto and with the same in- 
scription enclosed in a sealed envelope 
containing the composer’s name and 
address must be sent to The American 
Guild of Organists, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1939. 

The Judges will be Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, chairman; H. Alexander Mat- 
thews, and Frank E. Ward. The win- 
ning anthem will be published in time 
for performance at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the A. G. O. in June, 1939. 

The winning anthem will become the 
property of and be published by The H. 
W. Gray Company on a royalty basis. 
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NO “BEST” TIME 
to RAISE MONEY 


time to 
Al- 


There never is a “best” 
launch a money-raising campaign. 
ways there are difficulties ahead 
seemingly valid reasons for delaying 
the effort. 

The courageous and statesmanlike 
thing to do is to make plans in the light 
of your need. If you do this today you 
will be able to open your canvass at the 
first propitious moment. 

People who support your church will 
do their best if your case is sound, but 
you will never find a specific time when 
everyone in your constituency is best 
situated to aid. 

We are prepared to help churches 
of any denomination in any part of the 
country. 





PIERCE & HEDRICK 


(Incorporated ) 
NEW YORK____- 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO_837 Phelan Building 
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ALBUM, 61/2" x 9%" ‘ — 
16 pages and heavy dur- ‘ 
able Leatherette Cover STAMPS 


with presentation enve- 
lope. 96 spaces, Bible 
verse beneath each. 
Albums 20c.; $2.00 doz. 
Album and 9% Bible Pos- 
ter Stomps 75 
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N MEMORY OF 


Amelia Koch 
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@ 16 West 22nd St. 
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PORE 90,1337 


BRONZE TABLETS 


For Every Church Purpose 
— BOOKLET ON REQUEST — 
Free Sketches Submitted in Color 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
New York, N. Y. @ 


in full colors, gummed poper, 
perforated, size 1¥," x 2!/," 
Bible verse on bock of Stomp 
shows proper place in b 
Pockets containing 24 different 
stamps |5c¢ eo.; $1.50 doz. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 





ment until the February, 1939, 

number of Church Management. In 
no season since we first inaugurated 
this plan have we had so many splen- 
did opportunities for vacation ex- 
change. Every section of the United 
States and Canada have been repre- 
sented and many ministers will enjoy 
a change of scenery, with their fam- 
ilies, at little expense. 

As a special farewell to this depart- 
ment for a few months we are reprint- 
ing the verses which appeared in the 
August, 1937, issue entitled “Our 
Preacher’s Vacation.” 


Tame issue concludes this depart- 


Our preacher’s gone a-fishing. 
He took his rod and line 
And motored up to Crystal Lake; 
We hope he’s feeling fine. 
The wife and kids are with him; 
They’ll share in all the fun 
Then come smiling back to us 
When vacation weeks are done. 


Our preacher’s gone to conference 
At Skilton by the sea; 
He’ll hear the masters preach and teach 
And come back, presently, 
With inspiration in his eye, 
New definiteness of goal. 
Vacation is the preacher’s time 
To fortify his soul. 


Our preacher’s bought a trailer 
And hitched it to his bus. 
He’s started for the mountains 
To get away from us. 
We'll take vacation preaching 
While he putters with his cars; 
And pray that he brings back to us 
A handful of the stars. 


_ Troy, Pennsylvania. On the Roose- 
velt Highway, 25 miles south of Elmira, 
New York, in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Beautiful drives, small lakes, 
streams near. Presbyterian minister, 
two churches. Membership 300 in 
larger, 50 in smaller—desires to ex- 
change pulpits and manse for duration 
of summer school course with minister 
in or near college or university center, 
preferably around New York City or in 
east. Montague White, Troy, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Church of 350 members. Interested in 
exchange of pulpits and manse for 
month of August. Prefer Nova Scotia 
or Ontario, Canada, with opportunities 
for fishing. Not particular about de- 
nomination. Howard B. Withers, 6155 
Pearl Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio. Methodist Episco- 
pal. Six hundred members. Large, 
modern, brick parsonage facing beau- 
tiful park, overlooking lake. Near 
State University, advantages of sum- 
mer lectures and concerts; art gallery, 
museum, zoo; easy drive to famous 
caves, mounds and State Parks. Con- 
sider exchange with any Protestant 
minister up to six weeks. Ray H. Pier- 
son, 625 Dennison Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Texas. Baptist church, 500 members, 
in city of 15,000 near Dallas, the center 
of Texas. Want to exchange with man 
in California or one of the western 
states for month of August. Nice mod- 
ern apartment. Each to keep own sal- 
ary. C. A. Voyles, Greenville, Texas. 

Will supply. Presbyterian minister 
would supply pulpit entire month, July 
or August; any congenial denomina- 
tion. Any reasonable offer considered. 
W. Howard Lee, 403 Xenia Avenue, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Hancock, New York. Methodist min- 
ister will supply pulpit four Sundays of 
August, any congenial denomination, 
for use of parsonage. No exchange. 
Prefer Indiana near Winona Lake, or 
New York near Chautauqua, or New 
Jersey near Ocean Grove but will con- 
sider any suitable vacation spot in 
northeast United States. Roscoe S. 
Strivings, Hancock, New York. 

Will supply. Methodist minister 
wishes to supply last Sunday in July 
and first three Sundays in August for 
use of parsonage or manse in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Florida or 
Canada. James P. Alford, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 

Will supply. Congregational minis- 
ter will supply during August any con- 
genial denomination for use of parson- 
age. A location not too far from the 
State of Nebraska is preferred. W. H. 
Clem, Genoa, Nebraska. 

Methodist, Central Valley, New York. 
Just at the edge of Bear Mountain 
Park, ten miles west of West Point and 
forty miles from the George Washing- 
ton Bridge on Concrete Road, on route 
32. Will exchange pulpit and parson- 
age with all improvements including 
electric stove in kitchen, with minister 
along the shore from Cape Cod to 
Maine. Or will consider supply for one 
service on Sunday in return for use of 
parsonage during July or August. C. 
W. Hunter, Central Valley, N. Y. 

Professor, Kansas City Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, will supply New Eng- 
land church, any denomination, during 
July and/or August, for furnished 
house. Southern New Hampshire or vi- 
cinity of Boston preferred. Emmet 
Russell, 4715 Charlotte, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Altoona, Pennsylvania. The Moun- 
tain City, near the famous Horseshoe 
Curve. Beautiful mountain scenery. 
Presbyterian pastor church of 1,200, 
will make even exchange pulpit and 
manse for month of August. W. L. 
Ritter, 1123 14th Avenue, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

Community Church, Park City, Utah. 
We offer the use of our parsonage in re- 
turn for one service Sunday. No ex- 
change of pulpit or honorarium. We 
are thirty miles from Salt Lake City, 
drive from Yellowstone Park. Recrea- 
tion of all types available. Part of 
June, July and August is open. Write 
Rev. E. White, Park City, Utah, Box 
398. 

Trenton, New Jersey. First Baptist 
Church, 750 members. Wanted a sup- 
ply for the month of August and the 
first Sunday in September for the use 
of parsonage. One service. Trenton is 
380 miles from Philadelphia, 40 miles 
from Asbury Park, 75 miles from At- 
lantic City. Fine opportunity for pic- 
nicing and bathing along the beautiful 
Delaware River Valley. Will consider 
exchange in mountains of New England 
or along the shore. Milton G. Perry, 
637 Monmouth Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Federated Church (Baptist-Metho- 
dist), Hamilton, Montana. Two hundred 
twenty members. Exchange with pas- 
tor of any Evangelical church for 
month of August. Minister and wife 
only. Nice church and comfortable par- 
sonage with all modern conveniences, 
situated in the beautiful and famous 
Bitter Root Valley. Mountains, streams, 
hiking and a variety of outdoor attrac- 
tions. No honorarium. One service 
Sunday. F. Marshall Sanderson, Ham- 
ilton, Montana. : 

Chicago. Congregational church, 275 
members, one service, no honorarium, 
five-room apartment. Will exchange 
last two Sundays in July and first two 
in August, making possible attendance 
at Ministers’ Week, Presbyterian Sem- 
inary or University of Chicago; or all 
August. Prefer New England or east- 
ern Canada. Edgar M. Ross, 4111 N. 
Troy Street, Chicago. 

Romulus, New York. Presbyterian 
church in the beautiful Finger Lake 
region, three miles from Cayuga Lake, 
four miles from Seneca Lake. Good 
fishing. Also near noted summer 
schools at Cornell University, Auburn 
Theological Seminary and Rochester- 
Colgate Divinity School. Will supply 
for or exchange with minister in or 
near Los Angeles, California, during 
July and August. Charles S. Owen, 
Romulus, New York. 

Lakewood, Ohio Presbyterian, 300 
members. One service. Fifteen min- 
utes from Cleveland, ten minutes to 
best Lake Erie bathing beaches. De- 
lightful weather all summer. Prefer 
Colorado, Arizona or Pacific Coast and 
mid-June and July. Frank Nelson, 
17603 Franklin Boulevard, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

United Church of Canada, Bear River. 
Nova Scotia. The Switzerland of Nova 
Scotia. Would like to correspond with 
minister interested in spending month 
of August in this beautiful section of 
Canada; offer use of parsonage. No 
honorarium. R. L. Roach, Bear River. 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Detroit, Michigan. Reford Baptist 
Church. One service per week. Will 
make exchange of pulpit and parsonage 
with minister on Pacific Coast for six 
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religious leaders 


Dean S. J. Case 
The Divinity School 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ENLARGED PROGRAM AT PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 
AT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, of London, England, and twenty other eminent teachers and 
Expenses moderate — Varied and helpful program 

For further information write 
President Albert W. Palmer 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
University Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


© AUGUST 1-14, 1938 


Dean E. S. Ames 
Disciples Divinity 
1156 E. 57th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


House 











_ Study 


Worship in the Church and Church School 

Supervising the Church School Program 

Personality and Religious Development of 
Children 


Modern Methods of Teaching in Religious 
Education 


Northwestern University 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20- August 12 


Graduate and Undergraduate Credit 
Stimulating Fellowship 
Wholesome Recreation 


On the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For further information write 
Professor F. M. McKibben, Northwestern 
University, School of Education, 
Evanston, - Illinois 
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Study at Chicago 
This Summer 


For two weeks, August 1-14, a 
Institute will be con- 
ducted jointly by the University 
of Chicago Divinity School, Dis- 
and The 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
The Faculty includes Dr. Robert 
Norwood, of 


Pastors’ 


ciples Divinity House 


London; Profes- 
sors Arthur E. Holt, Fred East- 
man, Arthur C. McGiffert, E. 
S. Ames, Henry N. Wieman and 
others. for both weeks 





Come 





or either 


Send for folder to Albert W. Palmer, President, 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


one. 








GROVE CITY BIBLE SCHOOL 
July 24 - July 30, 1938 


—_——_- @ -——_- 
A Rich and Attractive Program 
- e.--- 
Opportunities for Recreation and Fellowship 
—— @ ———_- 
For information, write: 
President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 











weeks in August and September. W. F. 
Bostick, 17371 Redford Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Paintsville, Kentucky. Methodist 
church of 350 members. Beautiful 
mountain section of Kentucky. Will 
consider exchange for July or August 
with minister in North or East, or will 
supply for use of parsonage. Modern 
parsonage here. Convenient to the blue 
grass district. C. R. Garland, Paints- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Will supply. I will be glad to supply 
during August for any minister in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah or Arizona for 
use of the parsonage. Baptist, Com- 
munity or Congregational church pre- 
ferred. Jesse S. Bunch, First Baptist 
Church, Box 41, Howard, Kansas. 


Kirkton, Ontario. United Church of 
Canada. Offer parsonage month of July 
in return for three services each Sun- 
day. Outside appointment within four 
miles. Beautiful rural district. Gar- 
den available for provender. All con- 
veniences including electric refrigera- 
tor. Lake Huron, thirty miles. Lon- 
don, twenty-five miles. Charles  L. 
Lewis, Kirkton, Ontario, Canada. 

Chesapeake Bay. Methodist. One of 
the best circuits in Baltimore Confer- 
ence. Preach twice on Sunday. All 
modern conveniences. County seat. 
Fishing. Beaches. One hour from 
Washington. Exchange parsonage and 
pulpit for vacation season. Clarence 
Kirby, Prince Frederick, Calvert Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

Will supply. Senior at the Andover 
Newton Theological Seminary will be 
open for supply work for the month 
of August. I have been a student pas- 
tor for two years, but as my church 
closes for the month of August I would 
welcome the opportunity of supplying a 
church for the month or any part of it 
within reasonable distance from Boston, 
or in New York State. Harold Johns, 
157 Institution Avenue, Newton Center, 
Massachusetts. 

Norfolk, Virginia. City of 160,000 
right on the coast, eight miles of ocean 
view and summer resorts and 18 miles 
of Virginia Beach, famous resort with 
surf bathing, 35 miles of old Colonial 
Williamsburg that Rockefeller spent 
five million dollars rebuilding. Presby- 
terian church, 200 members, one service. 
No honorarium. Exchange manse and 
pulpit with someone in Colerado or 
California or west for July and August. 
J. M. McKnight, 310 Hardy Avenue, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Will supply. Presbyterian minister 
will supply in Northern Wisconsin or 
Michigan or Southern Florida during 
August. Any denomination. Any rea- 
sonable offer will be promptly answered. 
Newton A. Peck, Pleasanton, Kansas. 





THE PRAYER OF A SISTER 


“It’s worse for mothers and fathers, 
dear God, Oh help them first. But after 
you’ve comforted each in all lands, then 
hear. I dread the worst. Oh, send me 
news, good news from him, my brother, 
a little boy with whom I played sol- 
dier on our sitting room floor not long 
ago. And walked on stilts, and cut 
and bent his bow, and whittled arrows. 
Shall I see him no more? He has his 
sweetheart praying now. I’m just his 
sister, but I care, I care. ’Tis a hard 
game now he and I are playing. But 
after all the other prayers, God, hear 
my Prayer.” 

Florence Hibbs, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


(This was written by the above, as 
a young lady who anxiously awaited 
word of her brother, then overseas. 
Sent us by Frank Paul Hladky, First 
Presbyterian Church, Marengo, Iowa.) 
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For YOUR Vacation 
The 1938 
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Let us send you a picture folder 


NORTHFIELD-SUMMER-CONFERENCE 
* EAST NORTHFIELD,MASS. * 











Winona Lake Bible Conference 


Mth ANNUAL 44th 
August 17th Through 28th 


Twelve Days of 


RARE RELIGIOUS UPLIFT 
The World’s Greatest Preachers and 
Bible Teachers 
Here is the list: 
PAUL S. REES, Aug. 23-26 
C. OSCAR JOHNSON, Aug. 26, 27, 28 


HERBERT W. BIEBER, Aug. 21-28 


JAMES McGINLAY, Aug. 17-20 

W. H. ROGERS, Aug. 17 and 18 

WILBUR M. SMITH, Aug. 17-20 

CLARENCE S. RODDY, Aug. 18, 19, 20 

ELMER ELLSWORTH HELMS, Aug. 
18, 19 and 20 

J. C. MASSEE, Aug. 25-28 

LOUIS S. BAUMAN, Aug. 24-28 

GEORGE S. McCUNE, Aug. 21-24 

J. PALMER MUNTZ, Aug. 17 


HARRY RIMMER, Aug. 22-24 

JOHN W. KINGSTON, Aug. 20 and 22 
“ALLIE BANKER,” Aug. 17-27 

J. HOFFMAN COHN, Aug. 17 
CHARLES L. FEINBERG, Aug. 17 
PETER DEYNEKA, Aug. 22, 23 
HERMAN B. CENTZ, Aug. 17 

3 WINONA LAKE, INDIANA e 




















SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE OF 
RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL WORK 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Degrees of B. S. 
in R. E. and B.S. in Social Work. 
International Interracial Interdenomina- 
tional; Scientific in Method; Evangelistic in 


Spirit. Terms Moderate. 

Generous Self-Help for those in need. Write 
Pres. R. G. Clapp D.D., 5115 Fowler Ave., 
Cleveland, O., for literature or Catalog. Ex- 


pense and endowment checks solicited. 








WHITFIELD HOTEL 
Surf, Beach and Bath Avenues 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey 
3 Blocks to Auditorium, 1 Block to Ocean 
A Christian Hotel away from home. Clean, 
cool and comfortable rooms with or without 
private bath. A cheerful lobby. Cool. light 
dining-room, where plenty of good whole- 
some food is nicely served, hot, by congenial 
servants. $18 to $25.00 weekly. 3-day spe- 
cial, $10.00. American or European Plan 


CHARLES M. HERMAN—OWNER 
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Interesting Bits of News Showing Activities of the Churches 


Bingo in Churches Satirized by Cleve- 
land Club 

Cleveland — Bingo-playing churches 
came in for a ribbing in the annual 
anvil review of the Cleveland City Club 
held here. The three-act satire on 
Cleveland life opened with a scene in 
the so-called First Church of Buddha. 
A Buddhist church was selected, it is 
believed, by the fact that there is no 
such church in Cleveland. The church 
was filled with bingo players while the 
High Lama turned the wheel. 

To the tune of Jingle Bells the group 
sang: 

“Bingo balls, Bingo balls, 
Bingo night and day! 
Oh, what fun 
It is to run 
A gambling parlor gay! 
Bingo balls, Bingo balls, 
Gather in the hay! 

Ain’t it swell 
To fight off hell 
And make religion pay.” 

To the mayor who comes into the 
church the Lama explains: 

“You can’t stop people trying to get 
something for nothing. Law or no law, 
bing takes peoples’ minds off their 
troubles. In China, it’s opium; in 
America, it’s bingo; come on, let your- 
self go and spend a dime.” 

The scene from the play reminded 
the audience of the history of the past 
few months when gambling houses 
were forced to close their bingo games 
while churches continued to offer such 
games. 

* * ~ 
Seed Corn to Plant “God’s Acres” for 
Churches 

Sioux City, Iowa—“God’s acres” of 
corn may raise the mortgages of many 
debt-burdened Methodist Episcopal 
churches in six northwest Iowa coun- 
ties. A plan to establish at least one 
God’s acre on the land of each farmer- 
member of Methodist churches in the 
territory was proposed bv John Mul- 
lins, layman of Corwith, Iowa, who of- 
fered to supply enough high grade 
hybrid seed corn to plant 800 such 
acres. 

Total value of the returns from the 
plan, should it fully be taken advan- 
tage of, will be about $30,000, it was 
estimated on the basis of a yield of 
50 bushels of 75 cent per bushel corn 
to the acre. 

All proceeds, in the cases of indebted 
churches, are to be applied on church 
debts. When churches are debt free, 
the proceeds will go to swell benevo- 
lent budgets. 

‘ s+ 2 

Free Church Attacks Buchmanism 

Glasgow, Scotland—A denunciation 
of Buchmanism and the Oxford Group 
Movement is made by the Free Church 
of Scotland in the April issue of its of- 
ficial publication, the “Monthly Record.” 
Calling the Oxford Group a challenge 
to the church, the editorial describes 
the movement as “creedless” and 
neither “safe or even Christian.” 

The editorial says: 


*Religious News Service. 


“We do not hesitate to say that the 
Oxford Group has been a challenge to 
the church in that it is attempting work 
which is the church’s immediate and 
most pressing task—the adjustment of 
the individual’s relation to God. We 
also recognize that there are within 
the movement some who are true and 
devoted Christians. But these redeem- 
ing factors do not necessarily mark the 
movement as safe or even Christian. 
The Group Movement is avowedly 
creedless and openly disparages doc- 
trine. It therefore divorces itself from 
the Christian mind. 

“The deeper our acquaintance with 
this movement, with its literature and 
its work, the more convinced we be- 
come that it is not distinctively Chris- 
tian at all. On the contrary it tends 
to the weakening of the Christian 
church, since it inevitably results in 
disrupting her organization, disparag- 
ing her doctrine, and lowering the tone 
of her spiritual life. 

“It may seem to offer a way out— 
easy and ready to hand—to churches 
foundering in the morass of modern 
rationalism, but it will prove a poor 
substitute for the faith once delivered 
unto the saints.” 

* * x 


Jericho to Be Modernized 
Jerusalem—A modernization of Jeri- 
cho, ancient Biblical town, is now being 
undertaken by a local planning com- 
mission. It will not, however, change 
the character of the small city, for the 
planning commission was of the opinion 
that the residential character of the 
community was its greatest asset and 
decided that the modernization should 
carefully take this into consideration, 
As a result, private residences of med- 
ium size must be built on minimum 
plottage of 500 and 1000 square metres. 
New Jericho was built by the Cru- 
saders. It lies 250 metres below sea 
level and has a population of 1,700, in- 
cluding about 170 Christians and four 
Jews. It is a popular winter resort, 
having a warm climate and healthful 
sulphur springs which are undeveloped. 
In the Russian Garden are to be seen 
remains of an old church (fourth cen- 
tury) with a mosaic floor. In the 
southeast part of the town is a build- 
ing with a tower, on the site of which, 
according to fifteenth century tradition, 
stood the house of Zacchaeus (Luke 
Gh Ge 
Sunday School Attendance in Canada 
Shows Decrease 
Toronto—Public school and Sunday 
school attendance in Canada has de- 
creased during the past ten years, 
figures compiled by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the United Church 
of Canada show. The decrease in Sun- 
day school attendance is not regarded 
seriously by the Board, however, since 
there has been an increase in mid-week 
religious activities of young people. 
The report on attendance, which was 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
Executive of the Board of Christian 
Education, shows an awakening interest 


in the Sunday school on the part of 
young adults. Many new classes for 
special study have been formed, and 
there is an increased attendance at 
the classes now being carried on. 

Interest in adult education is espec- 
ially notable among young married 
couples, many new groups for serious 
study on Sunday and during the week 
being organized. 

There is a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry in 
attendance at the colleges, the report 
shows, but there does not seem to be 
any threatened shortage of recruits for 
the ministry. 

*x* * * 
Princeton Gets Two Courses in Religion 


Princeton, New Jersey—Two courses 
in religion were incorporated into the 
undergraduate curriculum at Princeton 
University at the spring meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. The courses, 
which will begin next fall, are the only 
ones in the school devoted entirely to 
religion. 

Dr. Charles L. Taylor, Jr., professor 
of the literature and interpretation of 
the Old Testament at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, will conduct the courses as 
a visiting professor of religious his- 
tory, dealing with “The Development 
of the Religious Thought of the He- 
brews,” and “Religious Thought in the 
Gospels.” 

* * * 
To Withdraw Money Invested in Arma- 
ment Factories 

Concord, New Hampshire—Respond- 
ing to a plea made at the opening of 
the session to “avoid investing church 
funds in securities of unethical enter- 
prises,” the 109th annual New Hamp- 
shire Methodist Episcopal conference 
requested its trustees to withdraw any 
money invested in Bethlehem and 
United States Steel corporation issues. 

* * * 
Condemn State Aid to Church Schools 

Washington, D. C.—A protest against 
“any and all proposals to subsidize 
with federal grants any educational] in- 
stitutions which are controlled by re- 
ligious organizations” was adopted at 
the annual meeting here of the As- 
sociated Church Press, composed of 
editors of Protestant religious journals. 

“We believe it is absolutely essential 
to the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions and the maintenance of the Bill 
of Rights,” said the resolution, “that 
the separation between church and 
state be preserved as a basic tenet of 
our national life, both in theory and 
in practice, and we emphatically assert 
that the bestowal of federal moneys on 
church-controlled schools would be a 
violation of the spirit of our national 
constitution.” 

* * * 
Lack of Religious Training Held Juve- 
nile Delinquency Factor 

Trenton, New Jersey—Failure to at- 
tend church and lack of religious train- 
ing has a very direct bearing upon the 
problem of juvenile delinquency and 
crime, it is indicated in a progress re- 
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336-A Fourth Avenue 


10 - Cents - a- Day-Buys 
New No. 8 “Master DeLuxe 
Automatic Feed “Excellograph” 


THIRD EDITION MINISTER’S MIMEO MANUAL of hundreds of Bulletin 
and Church Art Designs to trace on stencils, now ready for distribution. 
Limited number. Now only____------ 
Electric Light Excelloscope Stencil Art Design Tracer, Complete----- $7.50 

If you have a Stencil Duplicator, give us name and we will put you on 
Minister’s Preferred Mailing List for Specials, Presents, Advertising Favors, 


Saeko $5.00 


your 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 


Rotary Stencil Printer 


NEW Low Price—ONLY $42.50 
Other Models $19.75 Up Terms 
Illustrated Folder Free 


machine. Also Typewriters at 
Write Right Now for Illustrated Literature 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

















port of the New Jersey Delinquency 
Commission submitted to the Governor 
and State Legislature here. 

Commenting upon its findings as to 
the relationship of church attendance 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
the commission stated: “Though the 
great majority of the mothers and 
fathers of these offenders attended 
church regularly, according to the tes- 
timony of their sons, regular attendance 
was far less common among the sons 
themselves. 

“Of the mothers, 80 per cent were 
declared to be regular in attendance, 
and 65 per cent of the fathers. No 
fewer than 43 per cent of the offenders 
gave a blunt ‘no’ with respect to their 
own attendance, and enough more re- 
turned equivocal answers to bring the 
number of irregular attendants un to 
538 per cent. Thus, only 47 per cent 
claimed regularity of attendance. 

“Some who professed regular atten- 
dance as children were read to concede 
that they had not fully met their re- 
ligious duties. 

“Out of 969 the number declaring 
they did not believe in God was 114.” 
ok 7 * 

Calls for Revival of Emotionalism 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—A _ plea 
for a revival of emotionalism in Ameri- 
can churches was made before the ninth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches by Bishop Edwin 
H. Hughes of the Washington Area of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The great centers of emotionalism in 
America today, the Washington Bishop 
said, are not the churches but the col- 
leges. 

“We are not going to get very far 
with American religious work until we 
have some feeling,” he asserted. “Not 
until the emotions of our people come 
abreast of their intellects shall our 
religious spirit revive.” 

* * * 
Praises Nova Scotia Co-operative 
Movement 

Antigonish, Nova Scotia—The Anti- 
gonish Co-operative Movement, carried 
on under the direction of priests from 
St. Francis Xavier University, has 
brought the Holy Father “great joy,” 
and is regarded by him as “an earnest 
of better things for the time to come,” 
Cardinal Pacelli, Vatican Secretary of 
State, asserts in a letter addressed to 


i a 


Most Rev. James Morrison, Bishop of 
Antigonish. 

The Holy Father, writes Cardinal 
Pacelli, “adds, to the general expres- 
sion of admiration and congratulation, 
his own tribute of praise.” 

Praising the “wise leadership” which 
brings “due improvement to the lowly 
condition of the workers, as well in the 
civic and economic as in the religious 
sphere,” Cardinal Pacelli continues, 
“Not light is the task, indeed, but great 
the glory, the more especially because 
under favorable auspices many may be 
led to emulate your example.” 

* * * 
Catholic Exiles Becoming Communists 


New York—“Of the 43,000 German 
Catholic refugees in Paris, 35,000 of 
them have become Communists,” it 
was revealed at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Committee for Catholic 
Refugees from Germany held at the 
headquarters of the committee here. 

It was stated that a total of 55,000 
German and 20,000 Austrian Catholics 
had already fled from their native 
countries to other European nations 
and are now in dire need. However, 
the report said, many of them receive 
no aid except from Communists. 

* Ok ok 
File Claim Against Japanese Govern- 
ment 

Nashville — The Southern Methodist 
Church is this week filing claims 
against the Japanese government for 
damage and use of its mission prop- 
erties in China, as a result of action 
taken at the 92nd annual meeting of 
the Mission Board. 

No official estimate of the loss sus- 
tained was given out but it is under- 
stood that the lowest estimate would 
be approximately $500,000. 

The appeal of the Southern Metho- 
dists to Secretary Hull is the first of- 
ficially to be made by a church mission 
board. Other denominations have con- 
sidered similar action but so far none 
have been made. In at least three 
known cases, such settlements have 
been effected with the local mission- 
aries by officials of the Japanese army 
in China. 
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Company 
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UPLIFTS THE HEART 
SERVES THE COMMUNITY 


Make your church articulate. Give it a caril- 
lon. Now possible at most moderate cost by 
means of the SOUNDMASTER Unit—a modern 


system of amplifying that uses a phonograph 
attachment to provide programs of infinite va- 
riety and beauty. You can also broadcast your 
own choir and or- 
gan; or use the 
equipment to vast- 


ly improve and 
popularize audi- 
torium exercises. 
Write for details 


no obligation. 
An Ideal Memorial 


SUNDT ENG. 


COMPANY 
4226 Lincoln Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Do you need funds for some church project, 


or for a church organization treasury? 


Thousands of Sunday schools and churches 
report splendid success with Woolverton meth- 
ods. Complete samples free! 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


We supply a church bulletin service that is 
attractive yet inexpensive. Write for current 
samples. Also bulletins printed to order. 


The Woolverton Printing 
Company 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


May we quote you on your next printing order? 
Perhaps we can save you money! 


Art Windows 
At Small Cost 


Enjoy the luxury of 
Beautiful Art Glass 
Windows by using 


“‘Windowphanie” 
Stained Glass Effects 
Rich in appearance 
but very inexpensive. 
4 Ask for free samples. 


C. M. Malz 
65 Fifth Ave., - New York 


| FOLDING CHAIRS] 


| Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. | 
| Full Upholstered Back and Seat. | 
| Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. | 
$16.00 a Dozen 
Redington Co. °s?* Scranton, Pa., 
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The Minister’s Wife Needs a 


Sense of Humor 


ERTAINLY, if anyone needs a 
sense of humor, it is the minister 
and his wife! People have their 

eccentricities which might prove quite 
annoying, but, how a sense of humor 
keeps one from becoming irritated, and, 
at times helps one to even enjoy these 
peculiarities. 

Weddings furnish much amusement. 
I recall one where the best man pre- 
sented my husband, at the appointed 
time, with the ring—box and all. An- 
other, where the bride and groom re- 
mained on either side of the rug and 
had to be fairly pushed together when 
it became time for the groom to greet 
the bride. Or, one equally amusing 
and embarrassing situation was when 
the bride and groom remained in the 
embrace so long that the minister had 
to finally say, “I think your friends 
would like to greet the bride.” Then 
there is the one where the groom 
seemed to go into a trance, and, when 
the minister said, “Wilt thou have Mary 
to be thy wedded wife .. .” he made no 
reply. Finally, the minister said, “You 
will!” and he answered, “I will.” 

Believing that people who desire to 
be married in the church appreciate 
the lovely church atmosphere, I was 
much surprised when one couple had a 
stage of evergreen trees erected, and 
the gorgeous walnut pulpit and chairs 
thrust into a corner. No wonder my 
hubby said to me, when arriving home, 
“T don’t see why we don’t have the 
wedding down at the nursery, instead 
of carting the nursery to the church!” 

My first play always brings back a 
ripple. Needless to say I was anxious 
to make a good impression. The audi- 
ence was arriving, and we were busy 
getting the stage all set to put on a 
ghost play—a pantomime. My heart 
sank when the superintendent, who was 
largely responsible for the play, an- 
nounced that he had to leave, and left 
me in charge. I saw one girl place her 
sandwiches on the table. We turned 
around to look at someone else and be- 
hold! the sandwiches had disappeared. 
No person had them and no person had 
seen them disappear. Well, we could 
go on without them. “Oh dear!” called 
Mary, “I can’t find my cup!” Another 
girl can’t find her costume. Gordon, 
one of the leading characters, is not 
here. . . . In the midst of all this 
flurry Betty is dashing here and there 
asking, “Did you see my book?” We 
looked everywhere. One boy rushed to 
look on the desk and knocked over the 


By Margaret Ratcliffe 


lamp. But alas! no book—and no play. 

The deacon, who greets me every Sun- 
day morning with the conditions of the 
roads up north or the tricks he used 
to play when a child, would, no doubt, 
become very annoying except for the 
fact that, when I set off for church, 
I think, “I wonder will it be roads or 
pranks this Sunday?” 

We were waiting for the ashes of a 
former resident to come by mail from 
the other side of the continent. Day 
after day the funeral had to be post- 
poned because the postman failed to 
deliver the ashes. Finally, my hus- 
band, somewhat exasperated, _ said, 
“What else would you expect but that 
they would send them to the “dead” 
letter office?” 

On my arrival as a bride, I found in 
the congregation not a few of those 
“who also ran.” Perhaps the most 
amusing was the dainty little spinster, 
well over seventy, who informed a 
friend of mine that, now since the min- 
ister was married, she felt less embar- 
rassed. 


To teach children manners in spite 
of their parents is a difficult undertak- 
ing. I was explaining to a group of 
boys how much nicer it would be if they 
sat down until they had finished their 
lunch, and then play badminton after- 
wards. But, no sooner had I uttered 
these words than who should arrive 
on the scene but one of the famous 
papas with a badminton racket in one 
hand and a sandwich in the other. Fun- 
nier still was the situation where the 
mother said to her little son, Jack, “Be 
like daddy and take off your hat, dear!” 
Then, much to her chagrin, in struts 
daddy who had neglected to remove his 
chapeau. 

The woman, who offers as her ex- 
cuse for not attending the Women’s 
Society luncheon that she has to be 
home to prepare her husband’s lunch, 
makes one smile when you know that 
she goes out at least once or twice a 
week to bridge luncheons and doesn’t 
worry about poor Frank. The one who 
will cut off her givings to the church 
if her child doesn’t pass to the next 
class; the man who can’t keep a tune, 
and who is irritated if he is not asked 
to sing a solo; the woman who is upset 
because she is given too much respon- 
sibility at the Church Fair, the other 
who leaves the church because she was 
not .asked to do enough; the woman 
who insists that the piano be decorated 
with flowers, and the other whose ar- 


tistic sense is irritated by the presence 
of a bouquet here; the one who has 
ceased to speak to “Yours truly” since 
the minister waxed eloquently on “Re- 
ligion and Health’ which apparently 
rubbed her Christian Science beliefs. 
... And so it goes.... We smile to 
ourselves, and say with Burns: 


“O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 





Labor Legislation 
(From page 489) 

which was properly the province of 
state action under the police power. 
The case of Bailey vs. Drexel Furniture 
Company then was the second defeat 
given the anti-child labor group in Con- 
gress. The only other method by which 
child labor could be controlled, except 
by individual state action, would be by 
amendment to our constitution giving 
Congress the power now held by the 
states. In 1924 Congress passed an 
amendment which was drafted to give 
it power to “limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under eigh- 
teen.” Employers’ groups and certain 
religious bodies have succeeded in some 
states to prevent its adoption by the 
state legislature but no doubt in time 
it will succeed in some manner as did 
the sixteenth and seventeenth amend- 
ments to our constitution, 

Our society, through its governmen- 
tal agencies, has attacked the problem 
of labor disputes in two ways. The 
older and more or less negative method 
has been considered throughout this 
paper. The government seeks to pre- 
vent foul tactics against labor by pass- 
ing prohibitory statutes. The present 
tendency is to set up boards, commis- 
sions which have the power of either 
mediation or arbitration. 


The NLRB 

No doubt the board of greatest in- 
terest to readers of Church Manage- 
ment is the present National Labor Re- 
lations Board. This board composed 
of three members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
has three tasks: (1) in the first place 
it selects the representatives for col- 
lective bargaining; (2) secondly, it has 
to do with the prevention of unfair 
labor practices as defined in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Acts; (3) lastly, 
it has the authority to conduct investi- 
gations which is deems are necessary 
in connection with its other powers. It 
is not the function of the Labor Board 
to act as mediator or arbiter in labor 
disputes but merely to enforce the pro- 
visions of the law guaranteeing the 
right to bargain collectively and limit- 
ing the rights of employers. Concili- 
ation and arbitration remain the func- 
tion of the Department of Labor and 
other agencies. In conducting elections 
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Are Your ArtGlassWindows 


in Good Condition? 
WINDOWS REPAIRED AT CHURCH 
No Shipping Necessary 


NEW VENTILATORS * 
Regular Trips for Window Maintenance 


No Obligation for Estimates 


REPAIRING and REBUILDING 


CAULKING 


St. Louis, Missouri 








the majority of employees in any bar- 
gaining unit are authorized to choose 
the exclusive representatives of all em- 
ployees. The Labor Board is author- 
ized to determine in each case whether 
the bargaining unit shall be an “em- 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or 
subdivision thereof.” In exercising this 
the Board has in some cases 
made decisions which have been criti- 
cized by the A. F. of L., the C. I. O., 
as well as by the employers. While 
the Labor Board may have acted in a 
partisan manner in certain elections it 
must be remembered that something 
must be done to make capital and labor 
together. There will be many 
changes in the present organization of 
the Labor Board which the writer hopes 
will bring a friendly feeling 
among all trades’ unions and employers. 


power 


get 


more 


When we review the previous acts 
of our National Government under 
which labor cases arose—Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887, statutes pro- 
tecting the United States mail; Sher- 
man Anti-trust, Clayton Act of 1914— 
we conclude that the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935 is a logical con- 
clusion and that the Labor Board may 
be the means of beginning a new chap- 
ter in labor history. It may be true 
that the personnel of the present board 
may be subject to criticisms, the writer 
believes the theory of organization to 
be a marked advance in our dealing 
with labor problems. 

There are at least three other acts 
passed by our Congress which have a 
direct interest in the problems of the 
laborer, The Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act which was passed on 
March 23, 1932, has had far reaching 
importance. The Norris Act is based 
upon the principle that the inferior 
federal courts are created and their 
jurisdiction fixed by act of Congress. 
Henee, by limiting the jurisdiction of 
such courts to granting injunctions 
which conform to conditions specified 
in the act, Congress seeks to prevent 
the federal courts from granting in- 


junctions objectionable to labor either 
in their substance or in the manner in 
which granted. 

The second act of importance is the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1935. 
The act provides for federal subsidies 
or grants-in-aid to the states. These 
grants were conditioned upon the per- 
formance of local functions in the man- 
ner directed by a federal administra- 
tive agency. The second important 
feature of the act was the establish- 
ment of a federal annuity plan with 
compulsory application to 25,800,000 
wage earners. The 
the act was the provision for nation- 
wide unemployment insurance. The in- 
surance plan must conform to broad 
federal requirements but was placed 
under state management and operation. 

The third piece of legislation which 
has great influence in raising the stan- 
dards of wages is the Walsh-Healy Act 
of 1936. This act rests upon the fact 
that our government is one of the 
largest customers of American busi- 
ness. Accordingly, the act sets up re- 
quirements which must be met by every 
contractor securing a contract from 
any agency of the United States for 
the manufacture or furnishing of ma- 
terials in an amount exceeding $10,000. 
The labor requirements of the act are 
that persons employed by the contrac- 
tor must be paid not less than mini- 
mum wages determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor; that the employees 
must not work in excess of eight hours 
in any day or forty hours in any week; 
that convicts or males under sixteen 
or females under eighteen years of age 
must not be employed; and that em- 
ployment must not be under unsanitary 
or dangerous working conditions. Se- 
vere penalties are provided under this 
act for any violations made. The Black- 
Connery Labor Standards Bill which 
was killed in the special] session of 
Congress on December, 1937, would 
have added another step to the mount- 
ing legislation on wages. 

No summary of labor legislation in 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


Eternal as the hills that 
mark the boundaries of the 
sun—stately as the very tree 
from which its form takes 
shape—inspired like a holy 
thought, a gift to God, an 
act for God .. . such is the 
Handiwork of KUNDTZ 


Craftsmen. 





Write for a beautiful bro- 
chure showing Chancel fur- 
niture, Pews and Sunday 
School furniture. 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


Center and Winslow Streets, Cleveland, Ohio 
“Craftsmen in Wood Since 1875” 
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*‘Notseless and Sanitary’’ 
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Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
WM.H.DIETZ, Dept.25, 10 S.Wabash,Chicago 




















ULPIT FURNITURE 
Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Fine furniture at factory-to- “~~ -— 
ie 


Church prices. State your needs. 
De Moun Bros. a Co. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Uik-COPY 
@ - eecc 
An efficient duplicator for personal and church use for $7.50. 


This duplicator makes possible high class duplication from 
your own penned or typewritten copies where 100 or less copies 


Size, over all, 1534x9%%x2 inches; weight, 4 pounds; makes copies 
The frame is steel. 
Vacuum cups hold the machine firmly on any smooth surface. 
All purpose drawer for paper and additional films. 
Specially designed smoother. 


Send us $7.50, today, for a “QUIK-COPY”, or if you wish to 
have more detailed description, write asking for details. 


Aeme Duplicator Company 


Bed plate of rubber. 
Equipped with a 
Adjust- 


Cleveland, Ohio 








Pew Phones for the Deaf. . 


Revolutionary developments at the 
famous Brush laboratories at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, make possible efficiency 
and comfort in pew phones un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. 


Some of the features of our sys- 
tem are: 


1. Microphone need not be placed on 
the speaking pulpit or desk. It is 
so sensitive that it will pick up 
the speaker’s voice fifteen feet 
away. 


. The user hears every thing in the 
service, music as well as service. 
It gives auditory perspective. 


3. Volume control is placed in each 
phone. The user regulates it to 
fit his own needs. 


4. Engineered to suit your needs. 


Submit to us a rough pencil sketch 
of your auditorium showing pulpit, 
lectern, organ, choir and pew loca- 
tions. Tell us the number of pews 
which should be equipped with 
phones. We will submit an estimate 
for a custom built system for your 
church at a price which is probably 
less than you paid for the old anti- 
quated system you now have. 


Two weeks’ free installation trial. 
Year’s free service. 


KENDALL PEW PHONE COMPANY 


2430 EUCLID AVENUE 


PULPIT& CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
rhi. 01 years ©. rvice 
1837 — ee 1938 
||) COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


J" 131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MENEELY BELL CO 
220 BROAOWAY.NY- CITY. 





this country would be complete with- 
out some reference to an organization 
which has for its aim the betterment 
of labor in all countries. That organi- 
zation is the International Labor Or- 
ganization which is a product of the 
World War. Its association with the 
League of Nations gave to many an 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


American mind a feeling of hostility. 


| This organization has given to Ameri- 
| can industry much help even before 


we became an official member of it in 
1934. In joining the International 
Labor Organization we assumed no po- 
litical obligation to the League of Na- 


| tions. We have come to see, however, 


that our problems of labor may be 
more than national. They are at times 
international. Surely since we have 
had unofficial participation with this 
labor organization since 1929 it is only 
logical that we assume official respon- 
sibility in 1934. 

Whatever may be said for our present 
trends in labor organization and our 
difficulties between capital and labor, 
this is surely true that we cannot 
change in a few weeks, months or years 
habits of our people merely by passage 
of: new laws. The law must be a logi- 
cal growth of the spirit of justice of 


all. It must be the expression of th 
will of the group. It should not for 
cannot be simply the means of a fex 
dominating the many. The place whi 
the church has today in molding ar 
fashioning public opinion is great: 
than any time in its history. The great 
question is: Will the church take this 
opportunity to aid in making a public 
will in harmony with those great pri: 
ciples in its inherited tradition? 





OFFSET PRINTING MAKES A DE- 
LIGHTFUL CHURCH ANNI- 
VERSARY BOOKLET 
One of the most attractive pieces « 
church publicity we have received at 
the office of Church Management is a 
128-page booklet issued by the Luth 
eran Church of the Reformation of 
Brooklyn, New York, in commemora- 
tion of its fortieth anniversary. The 
entire book is done by offset printing 
Offset printing is coming more and 
more into use. A few years ago its 
use was confined to large runs made 
by lithography. Recent 
now makes it available for small runs 

of a few hundreds. 


innovations 


One of the advantages of such print- 
ing is that illustrations may be used 
without going to the expense of mak- 
ing printer’s cuts. This book issued 
by the Brooklyn church is filled with 
such illustrations which give the reader 
a proper perspective of the church 
work. Several hundreds of dollars 
were certainly saved in this 
through the use of this process print- 
ing. 

The first edition of the book 
1000 copies but the demand has been so 
great that other editions have 
printed. The entire celebration cen- 
tered around the book and, through it, 
the church was able to raise more than 
three thousand dollars. 


book 


was 


been 





LORD, HELP ME LIVE 


Lord, help me live from day to day 
In such a kindly, Christian way; 
That to my friends I may impart 
A Christlike, sympathetic heart. 


To him whose halting footstep knows 
A blood marked way as on he goes; 
Let me be one to understand 

And bear him up with gentle hand. 


If any brother plods today 
Along a slow and painful way; 
May I to this one left behind, 
Display an understanding mind. 


If any errand I can run, 
For some poor soul whose strength 
done; 
Let me be out upon the street 
With eager, swift and willing feet. 
Leroy M. Whitney, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 
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ON HIS CHILD’S ACCOUNT 


Luke 8:41-42. This man Jairus then 
came to Jesus. ... Why did he come? 

. Because he was in trouble. He was 
in trouble about someone else. He had 
an only daughter about twelve years of 
age, and she lay dying. .. . So Jairus 
came not on his own account, but on his 
child’s account. 

A father once came to Mr. Moody and 
besought him to try to get hold of his 
boy. But the answer of Mr. Moody was, 
“Christ must first get hold of you.” 
And it sometimes seems strange that 
parents who are willing and ready to 
do, as they say, “everything” for their 
children, fail to do the thing that can do 
more than anything else. There are a 
good many children who are sick or dy- 
ing or dead because their fathers and 
mothers have not done or will not do 
what Jairus did. From Religion and 
Life by Raymond Calkins; Harper and 
Brothers. 


PENTECOST 

There has never been a great re- 
ligious awakening in the history of the 
Church that has not been occasioned by 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Re- 
ligious revivals occur when God sends 
upon praying men and women a power 
which transforms their lives and fills 
them with a new zeal and gladness. 
In the midst of a world order which 
seems at times to be almost chaotic, 
Christians must pin their hope on the 
fact that God has never failed his peo- 
ple, and that if they will meet the 
spiritual conditions of faith and sur- 
render, he will pour that Spirit—old as 
the heavens, yet new as the eager en- 
thusiasms of youth—upon those who 
with steadfastness wait upon their 
Lord. From The Faith We Live By by 
Earl L. Douglass; Cokesbury Press. 


ONE LONG BOOK 

The fact of the matter is, as Robert 
Browning said succintly, “’Tis looking 
downward that makes one dizzy.” The 
man who has his gaze riveted on the 








Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam. 








—Alfred Tennyson. 





narrow little circle of his own experi- 
ence, obsessed (like the poor creature 
in Bunyan’s dream) with the sticks and 
straws and dust of the floor, never 
thinking of the stars and the crown, 
cannot see life in true perspective. Oh, 
if only he would look away from all that 
—one long look into the face of the 
Lord God Almighty, if only he would 
take five minutes in the morning to lib- 
erate him! Yes, it is release—this 
great conviction—from the worries of 
life. From The Gates of New Life by 
James S. Stewart; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


BE STILL, MEDITATE, AND PRAY 


It is significant to remember how the 
astronomers have arrived at_ their 
greatest knowledge of the heavens. 
There are multitudes of stars with 
which they are perfectly familiar which 
yet have never been seen by human 
eyes. They are mapped and charted in 
their definite locations, though no man’s 
vision has beheld them, The way they 
were discovered was by the _ photo- 
graphic plate which is more patient and 
more sensitive than the human eye. A 
telescope is adjusted so that, turning in 
time with the apparent turning of the 
heavens, it keeps its steady focus on one 
fixed point for minutes and it may be 
hours, and when the photographic plate 
on which the light from its lens has 
fallen is developed, there is the unmis- 


takable record of stars far beyond the 
reach of our perception. Gradually 
through the night the great eye of the 
telescope has gazed into the infinite, 
and through it the secrets of the in- 
finite have filtered down for us to un- 
derstand. 

Such patience and such quietness as 
that are necessary if you and I are to 
perceive beyond the shallow moments 
of our small activities the overarching 
glory and certainty of God. There is no 
other way. We cannot be argued into 
a realization of God. We cannot have 
it preached into us. We cannot even 
get it out of books. We must be still, 
and meditate, and pray. From When 
Christ Passes By by Walter Russell 
Bowie; Harper and Brothers. 


PERIL OF EXCESSIVE SELF- 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Did you ever, as a child, plant a hand- 
ful of seeds and then a couple of days 
later dig them up to see how they were 
getting on? A wise teacher of Ameri- 
can youth has said that it is not a good 
plan to dig too often and too deep 
around the roots of our deepest 
thoughts and feelings, since the very 
light by which we examine them may 
also destroy them. 

Our generation sorely needs this 
warning. Too many of us have carried 
self-consciousness beyond the _ point 
where it is either a necessity or a vir- 
tue, and have made of it a perilous 
vice. It would be better to leave our 
deeper life—particularly the religious 
life—to the processes of its own hidden 
energy. “The mind of the average 
churchgoer,” says Mark Rutherford, 
“needs to be turned from self to what 
is not self.” A fully Christian mind will 
have other things to do than to think 
solely about its own states. Like the 
farmer, it will go about its outward 
business, letting the seed mature, “he 
knoweth not how.” From The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer, 1938, by Willard L. 
Sperry; The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life. 
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“I AM WITH YOU ALWAYS” 

Last generation, the only way to 
hear a singer was to go to the hall 
where he was appearing. Today there 
are wireless waves pulsing througa 
every house in the land, and anyone who 
cares can come into touch with the un- 
seen influence, just where he is. The 
solace of the music is for him alone, 
as if there were no other. Yet the 
miner in Wales and the shepherd in 
Scotland and the sailor at sea is hear- 
ing it also. In some such poor way as 
that we may realize how in spirit Christ 
is near to every one of us. 

He is no longer in Galilee, but the 
spirit in your heart is his. In the mys- 
terious centre of your being, you are 
in contact with the Infinite. There is a 
door there somewhere into the spirit- 
realm. And at that door the Lord 
knocks. Nobody needs him or wants 
him anywhere but he is there. “Raise 
the stone, and thou shalt find me. 
Cleave the wood and I am there.” He 
is nearer to each of us than breathing. 
At home and in business, he is where 
we are. We can never get away from 
him or shake him off. His spirit is in 
us. It is because he has gone away that 
he can say: “I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” From 
Feathers on the Moor by Archibald 
Alexander; Douvleday, Doran « Com- 
pany. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL GOSPEL 

Quite frequently when a man _ is 
stung with the splendor of a sudden 
thought, he forsakes all other thoughts 
and cleaves only unto it. It was not so 
with Walter Kauschenbusch, the twen- 
tieth anniversary of whose epochal 
book, A Theology for the Social Gospel, 
has just passed. “A hot breakfast,” he 
once remarked sagely, “is an event de- 
voutly to be desired, but is it wise to 
chop up your precious old set of co- 
lonial furniture to cook the breakfast?” 
He was disturbed by the minister who 
gets hot about child labor and cold 
about prayer meetings. He conceived 
one of the major tasks of the theologian 
to be socializing the gospel without de- 
stroying it. From Christendom, article 
by Arthur Cushman McGiffert; Willett, 
Clark & Company. 


EMPTINESS OF LIFE 

There is the strain brought about by 
the experience of the comparative 
emptiness of life. ... We have de- 
veloped an ironical modern version of 
the old tale of Bluebeard. Many mod- 
ern people have a closed room with a 
secret. But the secret is not) in some 
shameful thing hidden away from view 
as in the fairy tale, but in the fact 
that the inner room is empty. There is 
nothing there, nothing in the central 
inner room of the soul. It has been 
pointed out that our time abounds in 
people constructed like billboards, with 
an imposing front and a vacant lot 
behind. Many people emancipated from 
the belief that the earth is flat, geo- 
graphically, still find it flat spiritually, 
a far worse condition. ... For such a 
condition the Christian religion ought 
to come as to a situation made for it 
from the foundation of the world. “I 
am come that ye might have life, and 
have it abundantly.” From Christian- 


ity and the Individual by Halford E. 
Luccock; Cokesbury Press. 
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Aets of Worship for Pentecost’ 


CALL TO WORSHIP 
(The Introit) 

Minister—I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord. 

People—Our feet shall stand within 
thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

Minister—Holy, Holy, Holy, is the 
Lord God Almighty; who was, who is, 
and who is to come. 

People—Glory be to thee, O Lord 
most high. 

Minister—O the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his 
judgments and his ways past finding 
out. For of him, and through him, and 
unto him are all things. To him be the 
glory for ever. 

People—Glory be to thee, O Lord 
most high. 

Minister—Unto the king eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible, the only God, be honor 
and glory for ever. 

People—Glory be to thee, O Lord 
most high. 

AN ACT OF PENITENCE 

Minister—O God, Holy Spirit, who 
art the well-spring of joy and power, 
we confess that all too often by our 
sin we have offended against the fel- 
lowship thou seekest to create within 
thy church. 

People—Have mercy, and forgive us, 
O Lord. 

Minister—Come, Holy Spirit, and 
open our eyes to see the vision of thy 
church restored to unity. Open our 
hearts to desire that all thy people may 
in Christ be one. 

People—Come, Holy Ghost, our souls 








inspire. 

Minister—Grant us patience and 
charity, O Christ, toward all disciples 
who differ from us; for they also bear 
thy name, adore thee as their God, 
and put their trust in thee as their 
only saviour. 

People—Lord Jesus, renew in us thy 
spirit. 

Minister—Shed abroad thy love in 
our hearts that we may boldly witness 
that thine is the only name given under 
heaven whereby all nations must be 
saved. 

People—We beseech thee to hear us, 
good Lord. 

Minister—That thy church, being re- 
united, may serve thee in joyfulness; 
that it may spread abroad good tidings; 
that we as brethren may love one an- 
other, having a heart of compassion 
for all mankind; and binding men to- 

*Issued by the Joint Executive Committee, 
Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements, 


297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Copies may 
be secured at 50 for 75 cents; 100 for $1.25. 


gether in a fellowship which overleaps 
all barriers of class, race or nation. 


People—We beseech thee to hear us. 


good Lord. Amen. 


AN ACT OF THANKSGIVING 


Minister—Glory to thee, O Christ, 


our ascended and ever present Lord, 
through whom we have access to the 
Father. 

People—Glory to thee who lovest us 
and has loosed us from our sins. 

Minister—Glory to thee who dost re- 
deem unto God with thy blood, men of 
every title and tongue and people and 
nation. 

People—Glory to thee who has recon- 
ciled us all in one body unto God 
through thy cross, so that we are no 
more strangers and sojourners, but 
fellow citizens with the saints in the 
household of God. 

Minister—Glory be to thee, who loved 
the church and gave himself for it; 
that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. 

People—Glory to thee who art in our 
midst when we are gathered together 
in thy name. 

Minister—Glory to thee who didst 
institute a perpetual remembrance of 
thy precious death and dost unite us 
therein with thy very self. 

People—Glory to thee who are with 
us always, even unto the end of the 











world. 

Minister—Glory to thee who hast 
gone before to prepare a place for us 
in thy father’s home. 

People—Glory to thee who art with 
and finisher of our faith, that God in 
all things may be glorified. 

Minister—Now unto the king, eter- 
nal, immortal, invisible, the only wise 
God, be honor and glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 





A REALITY GREATER THAN SELF 


When, as a young boy, I first heard 
a great symphony, it meant nothing to 
me, I thought the violins were dread- 
ful, and an internationally famed ar- 
tist who played a solo on the ’cello 
seemed endlessly tiresome. If to me 
now such music is, as it were, the 
breath of life, my volition did not work 
the change. Rather, as once again | 
sat in the presence of great music, it 
found in me an open door. It came in 
and took possession, More than my will 
wrought the saving transformation. I 
was invaded by a realm from beyond 
my volition and was born anew into 
a fresh relation with a reality greater 
than myself. So said Paul—“If an) 
man is in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
From Successful Christian Living by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; Harper & 
Brothers. 
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SUN-CLEAR TEACHINGS 


The teachings of Jesus are sun-clear. 
They make their appeal immediately to 
the soul, To see their beauty, to con- 
fess their authority, it is only neces- 
sary to be a human being with mind 
and heart lying open toward God and 
the truth. One does not need to argue 
for the beauty of a rose, or for the com- 
pelling power of a sonata, or for the 
grandeur of a sunrise. Beauty, music, 
sunlight—all make their direct and im- 
mediate appeal to all normal men and 
women. And just so with the teach- 
ings of Jesus. They speak a universal 
language. As John Stuart Mill said: 
“Nor would it be possible, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation 
of the rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the concrete than to endeavor so to 
live that Jesus would approve his life.” 
From Best Sermons, Book Four; edited 
by Joseph Fort Newton; sermon by Ed- 
win D. Monzon; Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY FOR 1938 
See Pages 476-477 
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An Invitation Campaign 


HE churches of Alliance, Ohio, 
some eighteen of them, found that 
they had differing ideas regarding 
methods and processes of evangelism. 
But they were agreed on one point. 
They all wanted to increase their con- 
gregations. So they planned to work 
together on an invitation campaign. 
The campaign was scheduled for the 
week just before the beginning of Lent. 
A survey made in the city some months 


before gave a list of prospects. To 
this was added names of members 
whose interest had lapsed. So the 


invitation went to indifferent members 
as well as new prospects. Each church 
organized its own teams for the visit 
and each church planned its own evan- 
gelistic follow-up appeal. But all 
united in a program of visitation which 
was simply to invite people to church. 

An attractive little leaflet was dis- 
tributed by the visitors. It bore the 
title “The Churches of Alliance Invite 
You.” The invitation in the folder read 
as follows: 

THE CHURCH INVITES YOU 

Long before you came into the world 
the Church of Christ was extending its 
invitation. 

In a steady procession of men and 
women, boys and girls, to its altars one 
might find many types of individuals. 
There were kings who needed vision for 
their task of leadership; there were 
scholars who needed light above that 
which manuscripts could supply; there 
were mothers praying for their chil- 
dren, business men seeking release from 
burdens, toilers who wished some con- 


firmation that life was worthwhile 
And there were sinners, men and 
women bowed by conscience, who 


wished to hear the voice of God say: 
“T forgive thee; go and sin no more.” 

For all of these the church has its 
message of light and peace. 


Much that we have in the world to- 
day is the gift of religion. Our nation 
was established by God fearing men 
and women, More than they desired 
houses and lands they desired that their 
children continue in the worship of the 
God who led them. The Christian 
character established through our God- 
fearing parents has given society its 
stability. Destroy that and social des- 
truction will come to the world. 

” & = 

There is little permanency in our 
world of today. Nations fall overnight. 
Kings yield to dictators and democracy 
trembles. More than half of our world 
lives in fear of what tomorrow will 
bring. There is unemployment, intol- 
erance, bitterness and war. In such a 
time is it any wonder that humanity 
seeks for something of permanency? 
The church stands out, in striking con- 
trast to the institutions made by men. 

As it has done for many years, it 
stands and invites. 

* * * 

We believe that the average person 
has the urge to turn to God. We be- 
lieve that his better self presses him 
to join the procession of those who turn 
to the altar of the church. Many things 


have prevented that progress. The 
cares of the world are many. There 
are duties of home and business. The 


pleasures of the world crowd out the 
appeal of God. There are many things 
which enter in. 

3ut the church still bids. 

* * * 

The next weeks offer a splendid time 
to make your resolution. March 6th 
is the first Sunday in Lent. Sunday 
after Sunday up to Easter, April 17th, 








the churches will relive those last weeks | 


of the Master’s life. There will be ser- 
vices of interest in each of the churches. 
There will be friendly handclasps for 
those who come to the door. 

It is your time to join with others 
who wish to sustain the contributions 
of religion to our American life. 

The churches of Alliance invite you. 

Will you come? 

(Turn to page 517) 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(estab. 1896) has enabled hun- 
dreds of ministers to complete 
their university work by cor- 
respondence. Competent fac- 
ulty. Individual instruction. 


Reasonable fees Write for further 
information and catalog. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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HAVE YOU LOST YOUR INSURANCE? 


Would You Like to Be Protected NOW? 
For 678 years the Friendly Societies of England have been paying Death 
Benefits of $1,000 at an average annual cost of $10 for ages 2 to 55. 
Ask for our schedule of “‘Costs in Contributions,”” ages 2 to 65. DIRECTED BY CHRISTIAN 
MEN. E. H. Rettig, President, BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES of the 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT LEAGUE, 4031 Francis Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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Consequences of Imprisonment 


Are Full Churches 


tin Niemoeller, the Berlin confes- 

sional pastor, to his wife from his 
prison cell, reveal that up to the time 
of his trial his spirit remained un- 
broken. Just after his arrest he 
wrote: 

“You may tell the whole committee 
and any others of the congregation who 
come to see you that, although I am 
quite uncertain as to what may be com- 
ing, I am at peace; and that I hope to 
be ready if I am led by paths which 
I have not sought... . 

“T think much of the last words of 
Jesus to Peter ...and I am convinced 
that the congregation recognize that 
nothing in the future can prosper with- 
out the joyous message of Jesus Christ, 
but that with him all will readily suc- 
ceed. I am contented and thankful 
that I can now allow myself to be car- 
ried by him who I have preached. 

“How good it is that the old truths 
remain firm; that the Rock stands and 
will continue unshaken amid all the 
things that are against us. Let us not 
be impatient! May God direct our 
hearts to the love of God and to the 
patience of Jesus Christ.” 

During Advent he sent the follow- 
ing message: “There is one request 
I should wish to make to all, that we 
allow no place to weariness! Voices 


| , tin Nice written by Pastor Mar- 


*By Religious News Service. 
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By Sydney C. Lucker* 


are again heard which seek to per- 
suade us that the suffering of our 
Church is a sign that we are on the 
wrong path. 


“To this we reply in confidence that 
the Apostles have taught us very dif- 
ferently on that matter. One thing in- 
deed we know and will maintain: that 
just as our prosperity neither brings 
nor guarantees our peace with God, 
the same is true of our suffering. This 
peace comes through the work and the 
grace of him whose suffering began in 
the manger and was finished on the 
Cross, that we as his people might be 
called the children of God. 


“Let us believe the glad tidings of 
God to us and go forward in the 
strength of that faith, following that 
One Lord, caring nothing about the 
blame cast on us by men, but with the 
peace of God in our hearts and the 
praise of God on our lips. So help us 
God!” 


After six months imprisonment he 
could still write optimistically. Here 
is an extract dated January, 1938: 

“Somehow in these last six months 
the ship of the Church has got afloat 
again. The color is dimmed, the masts 
are broken, the whole appearance is 
not handsome; but the Lord Christ still 
sits at the helm, and the ship moves 
forward. 

“Who would have dared to hope as 
much when Ludwig Muller thought he 
had taken a fine prize? It lasted no 
longer than the red spectra of 1918— 
and after such an experience one does 
not run away from every ghost, but 
feels for what is hiding under the 
white sheet. 

“And I think my imprisonment also 





belongs to the holy humor of God. 
First the mocking laughter: ‘Now 
we’ve got that fellow!’ and then the 
imprisonment; and what are the con- 
sequences? Full churches, a praying 
community. 
Rage, world and spring, 
I stand here and sing, 
My heart is at peace, 
Since I live in God’s care, 
Earth and hell may beware, 
Their fierce threatening cease. 
“To get bitter about such things 


would be shameful ingratitude.” 





Proud of Engaging in ‘Religious 
Politics’ 

Cairo—Sheikh Mustapha al-Maraghi 
is a man of medium height, dark, with 
arresting eyes which peer at you out 
from beneath a white turban. He wears 
his long galabieh with grace and fi- 
nesse. His manners are perfect. 

“I should like the world to know,” 
he says, measuring his words, “that 
not only do I not engage in party poli- 
tics but that I hate party politics.” 
Then His Eminence adds significantly, 
“but I should also like the public to 
know that the Moslem religion is inti- 
mately bound up with every form of 
life. Neither the Koran, nor the Tra- 
ditions, nor our theology can be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the poli- 
tics of the nations and the history of 
our socia] lives.” 

*” * * 


Unified Church Achieved in France 


Paris (by cable)—A unified Protes- 
tant Church in France was achieved as 
the result of the meeting at Lyon 
(4-28) of the Constituent Assembly of 
the Protestant Churches. Called to 
create a Union of the Reformed 
Churches, the Assembly brought to- 
gether over 600 congregations of four 
denominations to heal a breach in 
French Protestantism that goes back 
to 1872 when liberals among the Evan- 
gelical Reformed Church declined to 
subscribe to a new Declaration of 
Faith and established the Reformed 
Church. 

The two other groups now joining 
in the unification are the fifty odd con- 
gregations of the Free Evangelical 
Church and about 25 Methodist congre- 
gations in France. The union is based 
upon a new Declaration of Faith which 
is a moderate restatement of the his- 
toric Calvinism of the Reformed 
Churches. 


This movement for church unity, 
which has been reinforced by the grow- 
ing development of the world ecumen!- 
cal movement, began to take actual 
form in 1932. 








PLEASE STOP 
Editor, Church Management: 


Please! Please do not run my notice 
for a supply in your “Pulpit Exchange” 
section again. Your service is so ex- 
cellent that I am swamped with offers. 
A second notice and I would probably 
go bankrupt notifying prospects that 
satisfactory arrangements were com- 
pleted the day after your paper came 
to my desk. 

Thank you. 

Jess H. Norenberg, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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Editorial Note—The combining of the 
July and August issues into “Church 
Management Directory” to be published 
July first, makes it impossible to con- 
tinue the discussion of Rabbi Brick- 
ner’s article. We have received several 
long replies which answer the Rabbi in 
detail. These cannot be used. We 
used Dr. Brickner’s article to give an 
authoritative presentation of the point 
of view of the modern Jew. Our cor- 
respondents are to be commended for 
their restraint in discussing a subject 
so vital to the Christian faith. We be- 
lieve that the letters received and pub- 
lished contribute to the Jewish-Chris- 
tian understanding so necessary in our 
day. Thank you, my friends. 





LIKED BRICKNER ARTICLE 


Editor, Church Management: 

I am one of your new subscribers. I 
have intended writing you a letter of 
commendation for your most excellent 
magazine. I regard it as the finest aid 
to ministerial effectiveness I have ever 
seen, 

The immediate impulsion to write 
you comes from the current (May) 
number however. The article in the 
April issue by Rabbi Brickner was 
worth the year’s subscription. Since 
some of your readers have seen fit to be 
critical of the article and the prop- 
riety of its publication I should like to 
add my contribution. 

For fifteen years I was a teacher of 
Bible in three of the representative col- 
leges of my church. This accounts in 
part for my dissatisfaction with the 
orthodox account of the Trial and 
Crucifixion of Jesus. It has appeared 
me to be an agreeable harmonization 
fashioned to support a particular point 
of view, rather than a _ dependable 
statement of historic facts. During the 
past Lenten Season I took occasion to 
make a careful analytyical study of the 
Gospel records separately. Frankly, 
I am amazed at the result. On the 
basis of internal evidence the conven- 
tional view rests upon a very unsatis- 
factory foundation. From the stand- 
point of objective evidence I find that 
Rabbi Brickner’s article tends to sup- 
plement my own conclusions. 

I am hoping that his article can be 
further documented by competent au- 
thorities, especially on the point of the 
official abolition of the Sanhedrin. The 
statement of the Rabbi at this point is 
very loose. It is: “First, no Sanhed- 
rin existed at that time. It had been 
abolished by King Herod forty years 
before the birth of Jesus, and was 
only re-established ten or twelve years 
after Jesus’ death. In other words, it 
had not functioned for over eighty 
years.” If this can be sustained by 
competent scholarship it would mean 
much in the matter of reconstruction. 

In religious matters our inherent 
conservatism predisposes us to take too 
much for granted. Therefore, to show 
irritation and to resort to criticism 
when some of our comfortable presup- 
positions are challenged is but to re- 


veal one’s own uncertainty regarding 
the actual facts. Personally, I much 
prefer a disturbing truth to an unwar- 
ranted assumption, no matter how 
time-honored, pious, and pleasant it 
may be. 
Thomas Alfred Williams, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





MENTAL STIMULUS 
Editor, Church Management: 


Congratulations to you on your 
courage to print Rabbi Brickner’s ar- 
ticle. A minister need not be labeled 
“liberal” to appreciate it. 

Some of us may question certain of 
his assertions. But we at least under- 
stand better the Jewish mind on this 
matter. 

One great need of the clergy is to 
read something occasionally that stirs 
us from our intellectual complacency. 
Rabbi Brickner’s article did just that. 

M. B. Klepinger, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





FEEBLE ARGUMENT 
Editor, Church Management: 


I can’t help but make one observa- 
tion about the article in the last issue 
about the Jews crucifying Jesus. The 
author was very feeble in what he did 
say, completely avoiding his own chal- 
lenge. The prejudice on this subject, 
in my observation, has been entirely 
on the part of the Jew himself. No 
Christian can properly hold the Jews 
as a nation responsible for that his- 
torical crime, nor can any amount of 
sophistry change the fact that it was 
Jewish prejudice historically, their crime 
that gave the world the crucifixion 
story. But although it resulted from 
Jewish prejudice historially, their crime 
was the only logical outcome of the 
entire human race. Jews brought it 
on, not as Jews, but as representative 
of mankind. Had there been no sin ex- 
cept Jewish sin, then we might well 
accuse the Jew, but Gentile sin and 
Jewish sin combined gave us a crucified 
Saviour. Since Jesus was the Christ, 
eternal, my sin today was just as re- 
sponsible for that scene as was the sin 
of the Jewish high priest. I hold no 
Jewish prejudice, but rather a Jewish 
compassion, but I think we injure the 
Jew in encouraging his false notion 
that Gentiles think of every Jew as a 
“Christ killer.” I have never heard 
that expression except from the mouth 
of a Jew. I would much rather have 
seen an article in your excellent maga- 
zine by a good Christian giving the 
true Christian viewpoint, rather than 
the one that seemed to me to make 
Christians admit a false attitude and 
position on the vital question of race 


prejudice. 
Dallas Lee, 
Edinburg, Texas. 





JEWS WERE THE PRINCIPALS 


Editor, Church Management: 

But I am writing you in regard to 
the article by Rabbi Brickner in the 
April number. Of course he takes the 
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only attitude that a Jew could con- 
sistently take. But I am not ready to 
accept such an interpretation of the 
Gospels nor do I accept his claimed in- 
accuracies. If I did not believe in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, I might 
consider his criticism. But I do be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the Bible and 
that it is God’s word and such vital 
things as the birth, the sonship and 
divinity of Christ are not inaccurate. 
His claim that the Jews did not cruci- 
fy Jesus is a fallacy. We all know 
that Pilate ordered it and it was done 
in the Roman way. But the Jews were 
the principals. I do not have the 
authorities at hand but I hope that 
some one who does have access to them 
will refute the Rabbi’s declaration, for 
they are short of the truth and falla- 
cious. And I am sure you will give 
such an article the same introduction 
you gave to his. L. L. Epley, 
Kerman, California. 





THESE BOOKS ANSWER HIM 


Editor, Church Management: 

It is not often that I write either 
to editors of newspapers or magazines 
regarding material found among their 
columns. However, in the April issue 
of your magazine I was interested in 
the article by Rabbi Brickner. Not 
being much of a scholar myself, I laid 
the article before my good friend, Dr. 
Howard Tillman Kuist, head of the de- 
partment of New Testament Language 
and Literature in the Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York City. This is his 
reply: 

“With respect to the enclosed ar- 
ticle on the ‘Trial and Crucifixion of 
Jesus’ by Rabbi Brickner, may I say 
this is nothing to get particularly 
excited about for it is the recurrence 
of a very old practice. If you will 
notice the bibliography at the end of 
his article, his principal authorities 
are either prejudiced or belonging to 
a very radical school. If he had 

really been fair, he would have in- 
cluded the two following books: “The 
Trial of Jesus from a _ Lawyer’s 
Standpoint” by Walter M. Chandler 
of the New York Bar, published by 
Federal Book Company, 1925, two 
volumes; and “The Tria! of Jesus” by 
Giovanni Rosali, published by Dodd 
and Mead, 1905. The first of these 
books has never been answered. In 
fact, men like Rabbi Brickner simply 
ignore it, and if you mention the book 
to people who are inclined to follow 
Brickner’s views, they will want to 
change the subject!” 

I hope that you will at least pub- 
lish the letter which I have copied—for 
that is the important part. Rabbi 
Brickner’s article cries out for an 
answer. And Dr. Kuist is an authority 
in this field.. Theodore M. Anderson, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


MISSED THE MARK 
Editor, Church Management: 

The article on “The Trial and Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus” by Rabbi Brickner in 
your Church Management for April 
rather amazes me in its apparent miss- 
ing of the mark and rather glaring in- 
accuracies. His assumption that there 
was no motive on the part of the Jews 
for wanting Jesus out of the way is an 
amazing assumption that they were 
living up to the law and its teaching 
in their own lives. 

While remembering that apart from 
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a return of “Israel” to their Redeemer, 
the Kingdom of God will not fully 
come, I could not refrain from discuss- 
ing Jesus’ Crucifixion in the light of 
the article at the service last Sunday 
evening. I cannot but wonder if Rabbi 
Brickner properly represents the best 
thinking among modern religious Jews, 
James W. Laurie, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





“THEY CRUCIFIED HIM” 


(After reading the effort of a Rabbi 
to exonerate the Jews from guilt) 
’Tis neither Roman soldier, nor the 

Jew 
Whom we should blame. 
It was not what they did, 
But what his own did not 
That splotched mankind’s already sor- 
did shield 
With darker spot. 
And so to-day—I fear not foes without 
So much as foes within, 
Who to the cross are nailing him 
By fierce neglect and subtle sin: 
Indifference and insufficient help. 
These are the devil’s whelp, 
Which crucify my Savior and my 
Lord. 
Forget, I say! Forgive the Jew and 
Roman horde! 
Yes, rather see 
That Jesus is by thee adored. 
Arnold F. Keller, 
Utica, New York. 





THE CRUSADE NEEDED 


Editor Church Management: 

This is to reply to the article in the 
March issue of Church Management, 
titled, “Layman Puts Crusade up to 
Preachers.” The author stated that he 
belongs to a church which he believes 
would fulfill any minister’s dream, and 
yet, he feels that there should be some- 
thing greater than the ordinary to chal- 
lenge him and his church. This would 
make necessary a crusade or an un- 
dertaking that would enlist the entire 
church in a great cause. 

I want it understood, that whatever 
I say is my own personal opinion, if 
I should be quoted. 

I am a Protestant chaplain at an 
army post where I serve hundreds of 
people without thought as to their par- 
ticular religious profession or non pro- 
fession. In my army parish, about 
one-fourth are Catholics and the re- 
maining are Protestants of one type 
or another. Here is a field of service 
that is a real challenge for the Protes- 
tant church. Something should be done 
about church unity and union. This, 
my dear friend, is a crusade that should 
challenge the entire Protestant church 
through the world. 

Of course, I am acquainted with 
church history and especially the Refor- 
mation and counter Reformation. Also, 
I am aware of the rise of modern de- 
nominationalism, which sprang into 
existence as a result of revivals in 
various parts of the world. However, 
the time has come when the Protestant 
church, in the world, must unite to live. 

In my congregations on Sunday, I 
have Protestants of all denominations 
and a few who are Catholics, remain 
after their Mass is over. I do not 
strain my faith or compromise my re- 
ligion to preach to them. Our wor- 
ship service is non-denominational in 
purpose and I preach on the same 
themes I used as a pastor of a denomi- 


national parish in Indiana. We never 
have religious quarrels or religious mis- 
understandings even between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. We use the same 
building and equipment and only make 
small changes to suit our. services. 
Often I sit in the pew when the Catho- 
lic civilian chaplain conducts Mass for 
our Catholics. Sometimes I don’t un- 
derstand all parts of their service be- 
cause I am not well acquainted with 
their ritual; but I can bow my head 
and pray as they pray, and through the 
beauty of their service, feel the pres- 
ence of the heavenly father. 

I pastored churches in my denomi- 
nation for eight years before I became 
an army chaplain. Sometimes a rural 
community of three hundred souls had 
as many as three Protestant churches. 
Sometimes the Protestant family would 
have their church membership divided 
among two or more churches. To me 
such a division is a waste of time, 
money, and religion. Something should 
be done. A community which can sup- 
port only one elementary school, cer- 
tainly cannot adequately support more 
than one Protestant church. 

We carry on in our army church a 
program equal to that of the larger 
city churches. In this church, of many 
denominations, all worship at the same 
kind of service. I find that most of us, 
have about the same ideas concerning 
God, man, and the universe. No one 
has admitted that they disagreed with 
my sermons, to warrant a private dis- 
cussion on a religious doctrine. Re- 
member, I haven’t compromised my re- 
ligion. One discouraging thing is that 
many young men come to us with nar- 
row ideas of religion from their home 
churches. 


The Christian church is undergoing 
its greatest trial of modern times. 
Our great weakness is division. I am 
not clamoring for church union between 
Protestants and Catholics; but I can’t 
see why Protestant denominations of 
like communions fail to unite as one. 
We do make certain claims in favor of 
church union, but how feeble they are! 
I wonder if church union would cause 
some church dignitary to loose his job, 
or if, some denomination would have 
to surrender its precious name it in- 
vented too long ago! The world is 
undergoing the greatest change of the 
last century. The church will loose its 
place and power if it cannot organize 
itself for battle. 


Next Sunday morning our school 
children will provide the Protestant 
service with a Junior Choir composed 
of the sixth and seventh graders. They 
come from Protestant homes of many 
denominations and some are Catholic. 
They will sing hymns that I have loved 
from my childhood up. They will be 
united; for they love the same God and 
Father. I have never felt the need to 
preach on Church Unity here; but I 
will make that choir of all denomina- 
tions and Catholics an object lesson for 
the near-by civilian communities. 

Mr. Layman, here is a vast frontier 
for a God-inspired and God-willed cru- 
sade. The only difficulty is our re- 
ligion. Is it sympathetic, charitable, 
and big enough for the crusade? Our 
God is big enough. He prayed that 
we might be one, even as he and the 
Father were one. 

SILAS E. DECKER, 

First Lieutenant, Ch. Corps., 
United States Army, 
Langley Field, Virginia. 
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TAX EXEMPTION FOR CHURCHES 
Editor, Church Management: 

I am not of the number who objected 
to the article by Rabbi Brickner. In 
fact I quoted from it for my Easter 
sermon and left the people to draw 
their own conclusions. Such an ar- 
ticle seemed timely and if there is any 
foundation for his claims I think we 
should know about it. I would be glad 
to read more articles of the same type 
even if I could not believe all that was 
written. 

Just now I have read your editorial 
on tax exemption. I believe this will 
come to the front very soon and I 
wondered if further light on this sub- 
ject would not be beneficial. When 
churches are taxed, if they are, I can 
see some great hardships at first, but 
| wonder if such a move might not be 
a great blessing in the end. Perhaps 
you may feel like giving your readers 


WHY | STOPAT THE PRINCE GEORGE WHEN IN NEW YORK! 
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4. Rates are reasonable. 
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Because of differing ideas as _ to 
method of securing decisions the pledge 
card attached to the circular did not 
emphasize conversion but rather church 
attendance. These pledges were im- 
printed with the name of each indi- | 
vidual church. It is shown below. 


A PLEDGE OF CO-OPERATION | 
I believe in the church and wish to | 








co-operate with the churches of Al- 
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( ) I agree to attend the service at , 
the First Baptist Church next Sunday | 
morning. | 
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A NEW SERIES 
OF PAMPHLETS 


For Young People’s Counseling 


The cost of the pamphlets is uniformly 
25c per dozen; 50 copies for $1.00; $2.00 
per hundred, postpaid. The Counselor’s 
Self-Rating Check List, which is a re- 
print of the article by Norman E. Rich- 
ardson from the April issue, is now 
available in booklet form. To secure 
it add 5¢e to your order for the leaflets. 
Sold separately at 5c each. You can 
use this page as a checking sheet in 
sending your order or simply write 
the titles on your own letter head, in- 
dicting the number of each you desire, 
sending remittance with the order. 


Church Management becomes the dis- | 


tributor of Leaflets you will want 
to use in Your Youth Work 


Number 
Desired Titles Now Available 


ae Solitude Without Loneliness 

ieee Helping Others to Achieve Dis- 
tinction 

pees What Are the Distinguishing 
Marks of a Christian? 

——— Discovery vs. Revelation 


Bites Learning That Fails to Arrive 
at Truth 

en eee In What Sense Is Christian 
Worship Unique? 

...... What Am I Living For? 

a: Personality Development One of 
the Fine Arts 

cee What Happens When People 
Worship ? 

SEP ere Witnessing for Christ 

i ee What Is Faith? 


Dae What the Church Expects of Its 
Members 

slicundlioes Foundations of a Strong Char- 
acter 

ese What Is a Religious Experi- 
ence? 

sepa ee How Should We Regard the 
Bible? 

ae How to Make the Most of Pri- 
vate Devotions 

eee Why Was I Born? 


cise ee How to Build a New World 


Why not make out an order today for 
a $1.00 packet. You can put them to 
work immediately. 


Address 
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Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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(From page 475) 


more and more of the burden. With the per- 
centage of giving but two percent of the nation’s 
income we surely have a long ways to go before 
we reach the ideal of Christian stewardship. 





Stability of the Preacher's 
Income 


HE editorial] above takes a rather pessimistic 

view of the effect of the New Deal economic 

philosophy on philanthropy. This one gives 
a brighter picture. The constant emphasis on the 
rights of the man who labors has had its impres- 
sion in churches. Rural churches, and those made 
up of toilers, have been the most delinquent in the 
matter of prompt payment of ministerial] salaries. 
Improvements may be expeded along these lines. 

One minister, pastor of a working man’s church, 
tells me that he now gets his pay twice each month. 
Mechanics, working in shops and factories, draw 
their pay with regularity. It is easy for them to 
see the necessity of regular pay days for the 
preacher. We have little evidence of this in the 
rural section. We wish some of our readers would 
advise us if improvement can be noted in this 
respect with the government program of aid to 
agriculture. 

The right of the laborer to a living wage should, 
also, have its effect upon churches which might 
think of reducing the minister’s pay. One would 
need to be thick-headed indeed not to reason from 
the emphasis upon the rights of the laborer the 
rights of the clergymen. So while giving to char- 
ity may be slipping the minister’s security is, at 
the same time, growing stronger. 

There is factual evidence from transition periods 


in European nations to sustain this contention. 





AN APOLOGY 


We owe an explanation and an apol- 
ogy to the Adult Bible Class Monthly, 
a church school publication of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Our 
source of information for the article 
in the May issue entitled ‘The 
Itinerant Preacher,” including the illus- 
tration used, was that magazine. The 
credit line should have appeared with 
the article. 


WHEN WE FLUNK 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


John Reed’s uncle led a revolution in 
Guatemala that succeeded. Whereupon 
he got himself appointed secretary of 
state in the new government. His first 
official act was to seize all the money 
in the treasury, with which he gave a 
huge banquet with much frolicking 
and dancing; as his next act he de- 
clared war in the German empire be- 
cause he had flunked German as a 
sophomore in college. I suspect that 





| not a few of us who have declared war 


on the Kingdom of God, or, at least, 
severed diplomatic relations with it, did 


| so because we flunked righteousness 
somewhere in the course of life. From 


Personal Triumph by Miles H. Krum- 
bine; Harper & Brothers. 





The present moment elbows eternity 
out of many lives. 
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receive expert advice without 
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SUCH ADVICE AS 

(a) Best time to launch your 
campaign. 

(b) Your congregation’s finan- 
cial strength. 

(c) Approach to your mortga- 
gee outlined and planned. 

(d) Probable success as to out- 
come. 
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BOOKS 
Hastings’ “Great Texts of the Bible. 
Twenty volumes in excellent condition. 
$23.00 f.o.b. Cleveland. Church Man- 
agement, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony, by 
Oliver M. Butterfield. A new revised 
and enlarged edition of this popular 
book. 96 pages. 50c, prepaid. Lake 
Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 


” 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 
Wanted: A minister in every sianitiee 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Central Type- 
writer Co., 145 N. Broadway, Wichita, 
Kansas. 








EV ANG EL ISM 





Spiritual Life Crusade—Evangelism 
for a new day originated and conducted 
by Dr. William L. Bennett, preacher, 
traveler, lecturer, evangelist. Material 
and information gained through ex- 
tensive travel in Bible Lands, together 
with the use of visual-audio aids, com- 
bined into attractive program for 
church and community. The old Truth 
in New and Compelling Form. For 
dates and further information write to 
Calvary Church’ Building, Sylvania 
Avenue and Jackman Road, Toledo, 
Ohio. 








MAGAZINE BINDER 


“Church Management.” 
Durable imitation leather covers which 
will “stitch” in copies for the entire 
year. $1.25 postpaid. Church Manage- 
— Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Binders for 








M ARRI AG rE Cc ERTIFIC: ATES 


Marriage Certificates — Snediemeny 


Offer. Six mounted certificates for 
$1.00. Covers: mocotan, velour, leath- 
erette. Colors: white, brown, blue, 
gray. Size: 74x4 triple folded. Envel- 
opes. Catalogue value $1.30. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 So. 


Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Baronial Marriage Certificate. A 
booklet certificate containing a service, 
i certificate, inspirational material and 
pages for the congratulations of guests, 


20e per copy; 6 copies for $1.00. Lake 
Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, Lake- 


wood, Ohio. 


MINISTE RI AL EXC H ANG E 
eeaiietaaliaes (Southern), 170 mem- 
bers. In heart of Kentucky. Prefer 
contacting older man preferring lighter | 
work. Box 83, Church Management, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








PARISH HELPS 

Planning ahead for fall and winter 
months? You need the help, sugges- 
tiveness and practical ready-to-use ma- 
terial of The Minister’s Minute. Min- 
ister in Akron, Ohio, writes: “Cannot 
thank you enough for ‘The Minister’s 
Minute.’ My secretary and I think we 
have found a gold mine—and say, it’s 
full of sermon topics and suggestions— 
thanks a thousand.” Send one dollar to 
Emmanuel Editor, 75 East Avenue, 
Lockport, New York, and save hours 
using “The Minister’s Minute.” 











PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lec- 
tures—Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prod- 
igal Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 
Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 


Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise | 


Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Passion Play; Boy 
Seouts; Esther; The Man Without a 
Country. Any song you desire. Slides 
made to order. 
specials. Postal Card brings complete 
list. Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 








SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT 


Sets—$6.00, $8.00, $10.00 and $15.00. 
Composition and noiseless rubber-tired 
discs—$6.00 per set of 8. (Aluminum 
footed cues.) Ring toss game—$1.00. 
Ten cents brings court plan and cata- 
logue. Daytona Beach Shuffleboard Co., 
Philmont, New York. 





Ce. (/ /-) A beauti- 
ful little 

booklet to be sent to the bereaved 

family following the funeral. 

Contains a note of sympathy, 

Bible and poetic quotations deal- 

ing with the Christian hope and 

brief sermonette on immortality. 

You will like it. 

Prices (with envelopes) 
20c each; 6 copies for $1.00 


LAKE ERIE PRESS 
2130 Belle Avenue Lakewood, Ohio 
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Christmas and Easter | 
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1939 
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Ihe G NEED : 
Good leaders are necessary if your 
school’s program is to be a vital factor 
in the lives of its members, if your 
school is to be ever-growing, ever-active. 


me Tew Century Leader 


Will help you develop those leaders 
is Christ-centered in emphasis sis 
64 gy bhp month contain exhaustive 
lesson treatment, detailed teaching plans 
for ¢ ai department practical sugges 
tior s for every phase of Sunday-school 
ninistration, plus timely and inspira- 
Ginn il articles of interest to every adult 
Sunday-school worker 
Prices: 20 cts. per quarter, 75 ets. per 
year 
Send For Your Free Sample Copy 





SUMMERTIME HELPS 
Write for our free catalog of Vacation Church 
School supplies—fulil line of materials for 
teacher and pupils. 




















DAVID C.COOK "asuisiin 
26-G LINCOLN STREET ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
Se a 
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| BRONZE TABLETS, |f 

















1\ 

; \ 

\ You can honor and also stimulate 

fs support of your Church with beau- |¥ | 

/ tiful bronze tablets that record a | 

YN} names of friends and benefactors. | } 

Direct from manufacturer, tablets | 

\ are not expensive. We give helpful IN | 

designs Free. Ask for our special | 

—AN| literature K. | Ny | 

Nameplates Memorial Tablets {|| @M| 

Contributor’s Honor Rolls . 

iN “Bronze Tablet Headquarters”’ CAN | 

| 

fy TY e ‘ 

; United States Bronze 

ve ' } 

\ Sign Co., Ine. | 

New York, N. Y | 








476 Broadway 
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THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED UoEfi.. 





Many churches through 
bf the lar 1d both “sting an¢ i 
* small have discovered the 
4 many benefits to be derived 
from the use of a Sheldon 
All-Aluminum Bulletin 
Don’t let the cost bother you 
it costs but a few cents a 
day to operate. Send for a 
3 free catalog a post card 

i will do. 
THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 

Box 136C Ashtabula, Ohio 





























from EvEny dinection 
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EVERYBODY’S PUSHING PAGEANT. Have you seen it? PAGEANT is just six 
months old and its vital concern with the activities of modern Christianity make it a pio- 
neer, unique in its field. Its stirring and dramatic content, strikingly illustrated, has 
awakened interest in those never before attracted to a church-sponsored periodical. 
PAGEANT keeps this newly-awakened interest alive. Fresh, up-to-the-minute pictures 
make visible the many contemporary issues in which the church is directly concerned. 


There is no “let-down” in PAGEANT’S vivid portrayal of Christianity today. 


Societies, Sunday School classes, associations, individuals everywhere are helping in a 
concerted push on PAGEANT: working to keep the ball rolling; hoping to extend its many 
horizons. These organizations believe in the significance of PAGEANT’S existence and its 
purpose. They are doing their part to open up further avenues of opportunity to this 
alert magazine with its different, pictorial viewpoint. If you don’t know PAGEANT, if you 
haven’t discovered that you, too, are vitally concerned in this enterprise, send for a sample 
copy. Find out for yourself just why EVERYBODY’S PUSHING PAGEANT. 


15 cents a copy; $1.25 a year. For fur- 
ther information write to PAGEANT, 
925-M, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


PAGEANT is published monthly by the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. 


























